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CLIFFORD ODETS 


He has given the Group Theatre three plays this season: Awake and Sing, 
and two one-act dramas, Waiting for Lefty and Till the Day I Die. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


BACH AND HANDEL — PLAYFAIR 
AND GALSWORTHY — HARRISON 
AND MOISSI 


i gem pairs of great names are 
joined this month by the accidents 
of fate and fortune: Bach and Handel, Sir 
Nigel Playfair and John Galsworthy, 
Richard Harrison and Alexander Moissi. 

Of Johann Sebastian Bach and Georg 
Friedrich Handel, Edward MacDowell 
once said that they had only two things 
in common: they were born in the same 
year (1685) and were killed by the same 
doctor. Time has added another likeness, 
the gift of immortality. The works of the 
modest, versatile and desperately hard- 
working German organist, Kapellmeister 
and musical pedagogue have, during 
two hundred and fifty years, reached 
farther and farther out of the Church 
into all the corners of the world where 
music is heard. It took a century to 
rediscover the glorious ‘Saint Matthew 
Passion’ after the single performance for 
which it was composed; it will be many 
centuries before it is forgotten. 

The years have dealt with equal kind- 
ness to the works of Handel, the great 
eclectic who belonged almost as much to 
England as to Germany, who composed 
freely in every musical form and who 
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The floor plan for Aristocrats. Okh- 
lopkov, as director, with a collective of 
three designers, invented this novel 
theatre structure, for the action and the 
audience, in the newest production of 
the Krasnoi-Presny Theatre, Moscow. 
e 
AN AIR-MAIL letter from Jay 
Leyda brings later Moscow theatre 
news than what is recorded in ‘The 
Audience on the Road’. Among 
others is the item that at least six of 
one busy month’s new plays are ex- 
pected to last through the summer. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


Galsworthy enthusiast who is presenting 


the plays, is quoted as saying that 
Galsworthy’s success in the theatre was 
due to his great love of humanity and 
his hatred of false ideas. Galsworthy 
hated what the Law did, but never law- 
makers; hated the prison system, but 
never a gaoler. The large canvas of his 
dramatis personae, seen always with an 
eye that looked out affectionately over 
the whole of human life, becomes ‘an 
epic of the British character.’ 
" commemorating a great composer 
or a famous playwright, memory has 
something firm and permanent on which 


to build. But when an actor dies, his 
work dies with him. It will be difficult 


FOR THE RECORD: On April 3 
the New York State Assembly 
passed the two Berg bills legalizing 
Sunday performances and sent them 
to Governor Lehman for signature. 
Two days earlier they had been 
passed by the Senate. One bill makes 
it possible for municipalities to per- 
mit Sunday performances if they 
choose; the other guarantees theatre 
workers one day’s rest in seven. 
e 

BORIS ARONSON, Albert Johnson 
and Sergei Soudeikine have been en- 
gaged as art directors of the stage 
‘presentations’ at the Radio City 
Music Hall, an atmosphere familiar 
to Johnson at least, whose decor is 
so important a part of The Great 
Waltz at the sister theatre in Rocke- 
feller Centre. They have been three 
of the busiest designers in the 
American theatre for some time, 


after a few years for the many people of Johnson since 1927, Soudeikine since 


the many lands where Moissi has played 
to recreate for others any true picture of 
the great pleasure and stimulation that 
came from his playing of Hamlet or 
Jedermann — the beauty of his presence, 
the grace of his movement and gesture, 
the eloquence of his flexible and noble 
voice. It will be even more difficult to 
remake, for those who have not seen it, 
the exalting experience of watchin 
Richard Harrison as ‘de Lawd’ in The 
Green Pastures, making his entrance on 
that extraordinary line, ‘Gangway, gang- 
way, for the Lord God Almighty.’ But 
the story of this man, the son of slaves, 
train porter, teacher in a small school, 
reader of Shakespeare, who came to 
the theatre at sixty-five and who made 
his exit so nobly after five years of play- 
ing this part will be written into history 
as the story of the actor who showed his 


people the road to the promised land. 


the days of the visiting Chauve 
Souris, and Aronson since 1923. 
= 

A VIENNESE chemist, Dr. Rose 
Meller, wrote a comedy some years 
ago, called Lieutenant Comma, had 
considerable success with it, and 
went on working. One day she was 
found bound and wounded in her 
laboratory. She said she had been 
set upon by Nazis. At the trial she 
was accused of having inflicted the 


& wounds herself in a seeking for fame 


and sensation, and was sentenced to 
jail on a charge of misleading the 
authorities. When her prison sen- 
tence was over, she went to Paris. 
Under the pseudonym of Martin 
Glaser she wrote a play called Con- 
fession as a vindication of herself. 
The play was scheduled for per- 
formance in Bremen and several 
other German stages, when a pub- 
lisher made the pseudonym known. 
Immediately all engagements for 
the play in Germany and in Vienna 
were cancelled, but it has had suc- 
cess in Prague and Budapest. 
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AMONG the plays for which Mr. 
Leyda in his letter foresees a sum- 
mer’s run are King Lear at the Mos- 
cow Jewish Theatre and Pogodin’s 
Aristocrats at the Krasnoi-Presny 
Realistic Theatre, for which Okhlop- 
kov, regisseur of The Start and The 
Iron Flood, created the remarkable 
new theatre structure illustrated on 

page 319 and to which he gave ‘the 
benefit of all the qualities for which 
his theatre is famous — shock, orig- 
inality, intensity and courage, height- 
ened by gleanings from other theatre 
cultures — in this case from those of 
China and Japan.’ 

The production of Lear celebrates 
the fittee nth anniversary of the 
Jewish Theatre, with a production 
that is called close to Shakespeare. 
Mikhoels and Zuskin are the leading 
players. Alexander Tishler did the 
settings and costumes, Pulver the 
music. 

Among the other events of inter- 
est are The School for Taxpayers by 
Vernueil at the Zavadski Theatre, in 
which Zavadski, Tishler and Shos- 
takovitch (composer of Lady Mac- 
beth of Mzensk) work together; Five 
Star Final at the Lensoviet Theatre; 
Tsetnerovich’s production at the 
Young Spectators’ of a group of 
Andersen tales, The Schoolboy, the 
Sailor, and the King; at the Moscow 
Trade Union Theatre, Doctor Mam- 
lock by Dr. Friedrich Wolf, the 
author of Sailors of Cattaro; a new 
arrangement of Traviata by Nemiro- 
vitch-Dantchenko; a new ballet for 
children at the Bolshoi Opera, Three 
Fat Men; and several new Tchekov 
anniversary productions at the Si- 
monov. Studio-Theatre, the Second 
Art Theatre, the Postroika Club (for 
building and construction workers), 
and a group of Tchekov one-acts 
under the direction of Meyerhold. 

It is not surprising that Mr. 
Leyda ensiinites tie letter with this 
warning note: ‘No theatre person 
should come to Moscow for a rest.’ 
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wrote with the same enthusiasm for 
people of all places and all classes. 
Probably no musician has had a greater 
influence than Handel on music for the 
theatre, not only through his oratorios 
and operas, but through his mastery of 
the dramatic chorus, his dramatic con- 
ception of the relation between orchestra 
and audience, and his sense of ever- 
present theatre which impelled him to 
the composition of music for the dance, 
for mingled dance and song, for royal 
water festivals, for mass pageants, for 
spectacles indoor and open-air. Romain 
Rolland says of Handel: ‘He reproduced 
in a language immediately “under- 
standed of the people” those feelings in 
which all could share. . . . Our epoch 
has lost the feeling of this type of art and 
men: pure artists who speak /o the people 
and for the people. Today the pure 
artists lock themselves within themselves 
and those who speak to the people are 
most often mountebanks.’ 


ane: memorials have been arranged 
in honor of Nigel Playfair and John 
Galsworthy. For Playfair — actor, man- 
ager, director — there is an exhibition at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, where 
may be seen ample evidence of the 
many-sided activities of the delightful 
man happily remembered by a host of 
London theatre artists and _ theatre- 
goers, and of his creative influence upon 
younger artists, to whom he gave an 
uplifting hand. The Galsworthy com- 
memoration takes the form of a produc- 
tion of five Galsworthy plays in sequence, 
including Fustice, The Skin Game, Old 
English and others. Leon M. Lion, the 
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PANIC: SETTING BY JO MIELZINER 

The poetry and drama in Archibald MacLeish’s play, produced for three 
performances by the Phoenix Theatre, were served well in Jo Mielziner’s 
setting, marked by directness and simplicity. The forestage, representing 
a street in Times Square, was backed by a curtain of light intermittently 
blotted out to reveal a banking office with a large red table in centre, behind 
this a stock ticker arresting in its crystalline sheen, the whole walled by 
great flats that ended backstage to allow passage for entrance. In addition to 
the effective device of a light curtain to hide the middle and back stage when 
not in use, the design, throughout, made dramatic use of lighting. 





























Going Left With Fortune 


Broadway in Review 


EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


w= the world was younger — ages younger than it is today — 
you could pull up the laggard in any walking group and set him 
back into line and the correct pace by starting a refrain which ran 
like this: 

“Left, left, I had a good home that I left. Left, now say, do 
you think it was right, to leave the good home that I left? 
Left, left, I had a good home... .’ 

and so forth. The refrain had no more revolutionary purpose than to 
put the ‘out’ man ‘in’ again, to make him put his left foot forward 
on the word ‘left’, his right on the word ‘right’, and so to fit him 
snugly into the march. But woe to the man who was found on his left 
foot when he should have been on his right, or vice versa! 

The situation is made more difficult today. You are (figuratively, 
at least) expected to balance forever on one foot or the other or, better 
still, to stand solidly on two feet, both violently left or aggressively 
right, and to go forward without budging from your place! 

The tendency to apply this new social gymnastic to the theatre 
has produced a strange month. Archibald MacLeish, who faces the 
right as a Contributing Editor of Fortune, being a poet with a mem- 
ory and a vision added to a courage for experiment, used his two 
separate feet bravely in a modern industrial tragedy in verse called 
Panic, and was accused of wavering. Clifford Odets, being young, 
stood boldly and straightforwardly on his two left feet in an anti-Nazi 
communist drama called Ti// the Day I Die, and was accused of block- 
ing the road. Only a man with a bit of folly called Petticoat Fever 
under his middle-aged arm dared to put a thin right foot forward. 

It is a good many years since, during a particularly gloomy season, 
a young playwright by the name of Mark Reed appeared with a play 
for Grace George called She Would and She Did. He seemed to have a 
peculiarly welcome gift of absurdity. If nobody thought of Mark 
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TILL THE DAY I DIE 


Clifford Odets has written a violent, unalloyed pro-Communist, anti-Nazi 
drama in Ti// the Day I Die. The play is produced by the Group Theatre 
together with Y% aiting for Lefty, Mr. Odets’ earlier one-act play which, as an 
impassioned plea for improved labor conditions, created a stir when the 
Group first gave it in special Sunday evening performances. The young 
Communists in Ti// the Day I Die in undercover meeting blacklist their 
former comrade, Ernst Taussig (Alexander Kirkland), by a show of hands. 




















BROADWAY IN REVIEW 


Reed as a great comic writer, seeing broadly or to their final depth the 
variations of manners and morals in an involved and unsure democ- 
racy, he did seem like a man who could point a finger straight at social 
folly, who could give a quick turn to word and phrase as well as to 
situation and character that would make you forget for an hour the 
serious concerns of life and so help you to go back to them refreshed 
for the struggle. His play was like a feather in a cap. 

Unfortunately Mark Reed soon dropped out of the theatre picture, 
and what was expected of him was almost forgotten until Petticoat 
Fever popped up, with Dennis King and Leo Carroll to heighten its 
folly. The farce is not really about anything at all. You mis-state its 
utter irrelevance when you say that it concerns a man tired of the 
routines of civilized life who establishes himself as a radio operator 
in a cabin so far to the north that only cold winds and a missionary 
to the Esquimaux penetrate there during the winter, until a stupid, 
vain, English politician and his charming lady-pilot drop in out of a 
misguided plane and create a situation. The only matter of impor- 
tance about Petticoat Fever is that it keeps the audience laughing 
steadily at nonsense, that it gives a certain gay fillip to the talents of 
Dennis King as the radio operator, and offers to Leo Carroll a chance 
he makes good use of, to create a comic portrait in sharp contrast to 
the sleek butler he outlined with clean strokes in The Green Bay Tree. 


Few plays have attracted the advance attention given to Panic, 
written by a poet who had already earned distinction by his verse, and 
a Pulitzer prize as the author of Conquistador. In fact, it may well have 
been the amount and the kind of advance publicity that made this 
vital, valuable contribution to the theatre the outstanding critical 
failure of the year. In the writing of Panic, MacLeish was trying to 
create a form of verse related to modern American life and adaptable 
to theatre speech. Nor was that his only experiment. Theatre speech, 
once written, must be spoken in action, and in Panic the action, too, 
was experimental. MacLeish used for his play, a tragedy of consuming 
fear, timed at the bank moratorium in February, 1933, two shifting 
centres of performance —a banker’s office and a street before a 
moving electric sign; and two protagonists — a banker and a crowd, 
using the crowd ‘not with the single voice of the Greek chorus, but 
with the many voices of the American street’. 

The dramatic quality of his verse structure, gaining its ‘whole 
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beauty and color, its great vigor and vitality’, like American speech, 
‘from the sharpness and distinction of its stresses’, was a secure 
achievement. As an idea, moreover, his use of the crowd and of the 
constantly opposed scenes was both creative and dramatic. But the 
words of the play were packed too tight for the use of a theatre not 
accustomed to the gaunt fullness of poetry. There is not a waste phrase 
or idea in the play, and unfortunately theatre attention today is not 
organized to take in ideas, or action, or character, at quite such speed 
or under such pressure. Also, if many people are to be used as a single 
actor, they must give the sense of many hearts and many tongues 
speaking through one great body. If MacLeish had known his theatre 
more intimately, he might have realized that what he essayed was 
more than our actors, untrained to such uses of speech and movement, 
could accomplish in the limited rehearsals given to a play to be pre- 
sented for three nights only. The director undoubtedly allowed his ex- 
perience and common sense to be overcome by his desire. The actors 
(Orson Welles, as the banker, McGafferty; George Glass, as Immel- 
man, his associate; Zita Johann, as Ione, his mistress; Harold Johns- 
rud, as the Blind Man, with the seeing hands; Rose McClendon, 
Russell Collins, Joanna Roos, and others of the crowd) did so much 
more than anyone had a right to expect of so complex an undertaking 
that their audience and critics realized only that they were attempting 
to do too much. 

Instead of experimental performances shared with three audiences, 
from which Panic might have gained a foundation for fulfilment, it 
was turned into a social, political, artistic “event’, aimed to put the 
Phoenix Theatre on its feet as a producing organization. Before the 
play opened, the three audiences had been secured and their expected 
reactions had already been characterized and charted. The first-night 
‘members’ audience’ included patrons of the arts, leaders in the world 
of painting and music, pioneers in social effort, all of the expectant 
faces recognized for years at every opening of every new attempt to 
create a permanent repertory theatre. Tickets for the second night 
were priced from a high of $5.50 down, and it was loudly whispered 
that the night belonged to an ermine audience. It was said afterward 
that ermine was not too much in evidence, but the ideology of ermine 
was in the air. The third night was bought in advance as a benefit for 
two radical magazines and the news was spread (with the obvious in- 
tention of selling more tickets) that Mr. MacLeish would be ‘put on 
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the spot’ for his stand too far to the right, at a symposium which 
would take place at the end of the play. 

All of this spurious attention gave the play a distinctly bad start 
and a false aspect. Many in the audience, unaccustomed to hear and 
to see and to think freely and at the same time, found the play ob- 
scure; many more found it unpleasant. Most of the critics called it a 
bore — especially those who had been loudest, last year, in praise of 
Clemence Dane’s immature, banal, sentimental doggerel experiment 
in the same poetic field, Come of Age. 

If you believe in Panic, therefore, perhaps the best thing to do is 
to let a new audience on another stage go back to the beginning with 
it, go back to the well-printed page — without further analysis or 
quotation or judgment — and find out for themselves what is there. 
There seems little doubt that Panic will be played again; the disturb- 
ing doubt is whether — after such a reception — Archibald MacLeish 
will write another play in this sentient and dramatic form of verse. 


Clifford Odets is the young play-writing member of the Group 
Theatre acting company. Earlier in the year the Group produced a 
one-act play of his called Waiting for Lefty at a series of special benefit 
performances, and attracted attention and high favor not only for the 
method and the manner of the play’s presentation but for its power to 
arouse sympathy by purely theatrical means. It takes the form of a 
meeting of the taxi drivers’ union, with the union leaders — prosper- 
ous, well-fed and persuasive — arguing hard against the strike, and 
the abused, hunger-ridden, desperate drivers putting their individual 
cases with mounting vigor and effect to the other members of the 
union, who are supposed to make up the audience. Actors, scattered 
through the house, take up their cues at various points in the story, 
giving the action a certain immediacy and point. As the various 
speakers give their personal stories there are half a dozen flash-backs 
showing their bitter struggles at home, in the laboratory, in the office, 
in the hospital — all of the situations that have driven these men out 
of other professions and labors to try to earn a living at driving a taxi 
and to find at the wheel only semi-starvation for themselves and 
their families. 

The play has no clear outline or point of view except a general 
one of sympathy with the poor and the oppressed and of relief by 
‘action’. The writing is sensitive but muddy, the thinking superficial 
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and sentimental. The acting as a whole is vigorous, often as revealing 
as a good photograph, keyed to the high pitch and timed to the quick 
pace required by the episodic form. The whole play is a useful exercise 
in what Mary Wigman would call ‘tension and release’, both for the 
actors and for the audience. 

Waiting for Lefty is of no real worth as drama. Yet there are thou- 
sands of people in the city who seem not to have known or to have 
understood or to have felt what taxi drivers might be thinking or 
feeling or suffering until they saw this play. And if you live in a world 
where people are blind to all sight and sound that they have not 
measured with their own senses, perhaps such plays are as useful as 
the cartoon is in the daily paper, even though they are (to mix a 
metaphor) written and played with heavily loaded dice. 

Somewhat earlier in the season the Group produced Odets’ first 
long play, Awake and Sing, an old-fashioned song of Bronx life with 
several new twists intended to give it a new tang. In spite of them it 
remained essentially Manchester-by-the-Bronx. But it gave evidence 
of an unmistakable dramatic talent in the playwright. Now the Group 
offers Waiting for Lefty with another play by Odets called Ti// the Day 
I Die, staged by Cheryl Crawford, a play which is so far ahead of any- 
thing else that Odets has done, in every detail that concerns playwrit- 
ing, that it escapes comparison with them. Ti// the Day I Die is the 
story of a young musician-communist in present-day Nazi Germany, 
caught in the toils of persecution, and almost broken by his fate. 

In the first scene Ernst Taussig, played by Alexander Kirkland, 
is arrested by the Nazis. In the second scene the torture begins. Each 
succeeding scene shows Taussig sinking slowly into the pit his ene- 
mies have dug for him, until at last even his comrades mistrust him 
and he commits suicide, mistrusting himself. The play is dramatic, 
honest, direct, mounting to its climax by a progress in characterization 
and a deepening of situation until there is no escape for either the man 
or the idea. It has several serious faults. It takes too much for granted 
in its minor roles and situations; acts too quickly (more like the cinema 
than the theatre); and it is too brutal. But if Odets is not hurried and 
hounded and confused he will learn to take his time, and will come 
to know — by experience — that an audience can feel longer and 
more deeply the pain in a violinist’s mutilated hand if they see the 
effect of a hammer blow upon it instead of seeing the blow itself. But 
such details are minor flaws in a fine work. Moreover, the Group act- 
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CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER 


Mansion on the Hudson is Miss Skinner’s latest creation of a ‘ play for a single 
actress’ and with it she offers an American theme for the first time. It 
depicts the disintegration of a proud family over a period of fifty-four years, 
and the strange turns of fate endured by their estate, Tall Trees. The 
glittering Mrs. Joseph Kelly and the acidulous-looking Miss Carrie How- 
land are two of the six women portrayed by Miss Skinner. 


Ben Pinchot 
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PETTICOAT FEVER 

The arrival of Mark Reed’s farce on Broadway presaged the silly season in 
the theatre. But the absurdities of Petticoat Fever are exaggerated and 
farcical enough to put the play within the bounds of an evening’s entertain- 
ment. After many seasons of swashbuckling in costume plays and musical 
shows, Dennis King appears ‘straight’ as a wireless operator eager for the 
sight of a beautiful woman in his lonely hut on the coast of Labrador. Doris 
Dalton is the unfortunate victim of his pent-up passion. Leo G. Carroll, 
vividly recalled as the butler of last season’s The Green Bay Tree, reappears 
as the conventional ‘stick of a Britisher’ whose airplane crash brings him 
and his fiancée (Miss Dalton) into the life of the lonesome radio man. 
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ing company give one of the best performances in their years of pro- 
duction. Alexander Kirkland has never played better; Margaret 
Barker never so well. There is none of the cluttering, superficial detail 
—§in acting or direction — with which the Group so often and so 
earnestly mars its most carefully studied work. 

If you do not like the philosophy of communism you will not like the 
theme or the story of Ti// the Day I Die. But that should not muddle 
your mind about the poetic and dramatic quality of the writing, the 
progressive swell of the action, the rounded characterization of the 
main figures in the story and especially, Odets’ most marked growth, 
the portrayal of the effect of changing situations on personality. It is 
impossible to expect a critic not to be influenced unconsciously in his 
feeling for a play by his feeling for the worth and the truth of the lives 
presented. But the criticism that says a play of social purpose is good 
only when the argument it contains does not go too far beyond ac- 
cepted economic thought is no more honest than the more popular 
loud-mouthed criticism that counts no play worthwhile that is not 
socially iconoclastic. The business of the critic is what it always was — 
to find out what the author intended to do, to report whether he did it 
and how, and to let the audience decide whether it was worth doing. 


Other New Plays 


Black Pit, like previous Theatre Union productions, is on a subject 
of immediate, vital social concern. Albert Maltz, co-author of Peace 
on Earth, has written from direct observation of the tragedy of labor 
conditions among the West Virginia coal miners. His protagonist is 
Joe Kovarsky, who by a series of disasters finds himself forced into 
becoming a stool pigeon —a treacherous position that ends, as it 
must, in disaster. Excitement and a gripping sense of tragedy would 
seem to be the natural reactions to such a subject; Maltz creates no 
response but ennui, and disappointment at his inability to make a 
vigorous subject live vigorously. It is facile sidestepping to deride his 
ending — Joe bidding farewell to his infant son with the behest to 
grow up to be ‘a big union feller’, unlike his daddy; the crippled Tony 
Lakavitch crying his spiritual aid to the strikers in a speech whose 
most notable characteristic is the prevalence of ‘Jeez Christs’. Sym- 
pathy for the theme Black Pit presents, no matter how inadequately, 
precludes mockery; but it is weak playwriting that permits even the 
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thought of mockery to enter the mind of the auditor. The black and 
white of the conventional propaganda play may be held unimportant 
if the drama is sufficiently rousing, creative, incisive. Black Pit is none 
of these. The fault is not the producers’, who have given the play 
sympathetic presentation with properly sombre settings by Tom 
Adrian Cracraft and some competent acting. Alan Baxter, who plays 
Joe, is handicapped in an otherwise strong characterization by a 
drawing-room-comedy appearance that no one has troubled to dis- 
guise by even a bit of dirt on his hands. Martin Wolfson and Millicent 
Green are acceptable in somewhat less important roles, and Harold 
Johnsrud, among other good bit players, seconds his capable work 
as the blind prophet in Panic. 

More entertainment may be derived from a good mystery story 
read in bed than from The Bishop Misbehaves, in which Walter Con- 
nolly returns to the stage. An avid mystery-story reader with a 
hitherto frustrated sense of adventure, the Bishop of Broadminster 
pays an unexpected visit to a roadside pub and is delighted to come 
upon a robbery with people bound hand and foot in a back room. 
The merry churchman solves the crime, metes out retribution (to the 
robbed, rather than to the robber), and sets love on a smooth road — 
in all of which he is gleefully assisted by a spinster sister with a fond- 
ness for bloodshed and piracy. The Bishop Misbehaves is altogether too 
mild — even more futile than a brief digest of the plot makes it sound 
— but it seems to be the general opinion that it is better to have 
Walter Connolly in this than no Walter Connolly at all. 

For two acts The Dominant Sex romps along in a familiar comedy 
manner that transmits, because of the playing, a certain sparkling 
charm. The author’s virulence against the female sex overcomes the 
third act and makes the whole a badly balanced melange that is 
neither a gay comedy nor a scathing drama of a woman’s deceptive- 
ness. Helen Chandler and Bramwell Fletcher, handling the very old 
saws of family bickering with a light, sure touch, give considerable 
pleasure both to themselves and to the audience. But even they can- 
not survive in the unpleasant, unexpected and inartistic atmosphere 
of the final scene. A. E. Matthews, deserving not only a better play 
(as do they all) but a vastly longer part, creates from more material 
than is ostensibly his a well-etched comic portrait. And Ruth Weston 
is sharp and telling as his faithless wife. 
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The English Scene 


Mid-Season 


ASHLEY DUKES 


HIS is the day of the individual player, whose stock stands higher 

than at any time in fifty years. Nevertheless, few people would 
have gone so far as to prophesy the appearance of George Robey as 
Falstaff (in King Henry IV, Part I, at His Majesty’s). Not that 
Robey is anything but an artist of distinction. He is often considered 
the highbrow of the vaudeville stage, in spite of his classic equipment 
of battered hat, collarless frock-coat, red nose and broad black eye- 
brows perpetually raised in pained surprise at the moral state of mind 
of his listeners. The compromise between Cockney and culture in his 
voice has been irresistible to two generations of educated vaudeville- 
lovers, of whom there are more in England than you would suppose. 
His impersonation of the Mayor of Mudcumdyke at the Opening of 
the new Corporation Swimming Baths lives eternally in the memory. 
And although he has his failures (one of them is his pretence at a 
Royal Command Performance that the Family seated in their box 
have imagined some lamentable impropriety in his remarks) he re- 
mains the single authentic man of genius that the music-hall of yester- 
day has handed on to us. And he, more successfully than any other 
vaudeville artist, has adapted himself to revues filling a whole evening 
and even to dramatic burlesques like the Reinhardt production of 
Helen. In a word, he is an important theatre figure. 

There seems to be no valid reason why Falstaff should be beyond 
Robey’s powers; and Sydney Carroll’s presentation of a vaudeville 
comedian in the part is no piece of sensation-mongering but a serious 
effort to bring a fine artist into harmony with a great character. Fal- 


staff anyway invites a good deal of buffoonery in the player’s style; 


and the man as he is seen at the Boar’s Head is not far removed from 
the vaudeville picture of a man as he is drawn for us in traditional low 


comedy. If the comedian playing the part has difficulty with Shake- 
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speare’s words, that again does not seem an insuperable difficulty. All 
he has to do is to learn them and to speak them with liveliness; which 
is no more than he has to do with his own patter in a ten-minute show. 
To say that he must understand them is absurd, for actors have been 
playing Shakespeare and playing him well for centuries without un- 
derstanding one speech in three. In fact it is a great merit in classical 
work, as one actor remarked to me, that no damned psychology is 
needed. People torture themselves at rehearsals of modern plays in 
trying to discover why this or that is said or happens, instead of play- 
ing their parts as executant musicians play parts of music and leaving 
the audience to discover the harmony of the whole. I agree it is often 
desirable for a player’s emotional impulse that the motive of a speech 
or a scene should be explained to him; but the commonest and most 
futile state of mind in building up a part is a demand for a rigid under- 
lying logic, probably false logic, that shall form the basis of the whole 
interpretation. To return to Robey, who is an educated man with no 
psychological yearnings, he ought to be trusted to play Shakespeare’s 
patter as if it were his own. 

But for this purpose direction is certainly needed, and what is 
more, an unusual and sensitive direction that leaves out all considera- 
tions of an intellectual kind and forgets all Falstaffs that have been or 
will be, in order to present the Falstaff that is. Of course such direc- 
tion will require Robey to know his words, an elementary point that 
deserves no further attention. On the first night it seems that he did 
not know his words, which was either very wrong or very nervous of 
him. I arrived more fortunately on a later evening when he knew 
them, but the player had already been made self-conscious by a Press 
to whom a vaudeville comedian’s lapse of memory in Shakespeare was 
an obviously good story, and so the mischief was done. Most unfor- 
tunately, to my mind he failed completely in the part. A splendid 
stage presence was of no avail, or next to none. An admirable make-up 
went for nothing. The utmost willingness to play with other people in 
the best team spirit lay grounded and helpless on sands of manifest 
isolation. The tavern scene resolved itself into an awkward business of 
a number of players anxiously observing the efforts of their principal 
to do his bit. In fact the less said of this Henry IV the better, judging 
it as one of the Histories and a complete whole. As a rendering of the 
play it scarcely existed. And the moral seems to be that the director 
must take responsibility from first to last, in every rehearsal and at 
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every performance. The ‘bad night’, which is so often put forward as 
an excuse for slipshod performance, is the one night that ought never 
to happen. In Germany they have a useful theatre man called an 
Abendregisseur (evening director) who is in front during each presenta- 
tion to report upon and ensure its standard. Should it fall below the 
level originally required, a full rehearsal is called next day. But we, 
who spend far more than the Germans on fees for direction of every 
piece, make the mistake of leaving it after the first night to the 
players themselves. 

Viceroy Sarah, presented at the Whitehall by Maurice Browne, is 
something more than a play about Queen Anne, of whom many Eng- 
lishmen only know that she is dead. As a chronicle of the Queen’s 
domination by Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, and the rise and fall 
of the ministries of the day at female will, it promises scenes of shrewd 
comedy. On the whole the promise is fulfilled, for the conception and 
writing (by Norman Ginsbury) are intelligent, and the direction (by 
Tyrone Guthrie and Murray Macdonald) bustles the play along 
without dwelling on the politics of a dull period. The piece remains a 
chronicle, weakened by too much actuality. Anne (Barbara Everest) 
is a clever monotonous portrait; Sarah (Irene Vanbrugh) is very 
credible and never quite grand; the real woman’s performance is given 
by Olga Lindo as an intriguing waiting-woman. The male characters 
(though not the actors playing them) are dreadful sticks. The conven- 
tion of modern speech is not disturbing, but it has now become a con- 
vention and an easy one, since it excludes by its nature any sort of 
poetic effort in the writing. I should regard this play as one of the best 
but also one of the last of its school. The rewriting of the Dictionary of 
National Biography in the shape of drama has been overdone. Shake- 
speare was wiser in making even his Histories bear no colorable re- 
semblance to history; his Falstaff and Prince Hal at the Boar’s Head 
are witness to that. And the really absorbing personages of history 
remain the legendary personages — the Hamlets and Othellos and 
Macbeths for choice. There will surely be a swift reaction from our 
dramatic concern with what has merely and actually been. 

Meantime one play among the West End score tries to rivet our 
concern on what most painfully and actually is. This is Love on the 
Dole, dealing with unemployment in the industrial North. I believe 
the piece is adapted from a novel; the stage play gives evidence of a 
new revolutionary spirit, grimmer and more realistic than the spirit of 
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twenty years ago, when plays of similar setting were being done in the 
early repertory theatres. But to soften the effect, passages of senti- 
mental writing even more painful than the direct story itself are 
brought in; and the play only fully touches our conscience (which is 
its first and legitimate object) when these can be forgotten. Here I be- 
lieve the work is hampered by dead conventions — the realist conven- 
tion especially. Toller’s early and immature efforts to write the same 
play in terms of poetry (Masse-Mensch, fifteen years old) should have 
led somewhere by this time. No one but Sean O’Casey has begun to 
follow him. The real revolutionaries, who are urgently needed on the 
stage of the moment, would know better than to offer us a slice of life 
spread with enough emotional jam to make it supposedly palatable to 
the comfortable audience. But Love on the Dole will impress many, and 
its basic motive is sincere enough. A far more destructive piece, though 
in the vein of light satire, is Youth at the Helm, reviewed here on its 
first production at the Westminster some months ago. It bears trans- 
ference to Shaftesbury Avenue, and should be seen on Broadway too. 

A queer episode in London stage history was the run of Young 
England, which has just ended after a few months. The author, an 
octogenarian named Walter Reynolds, wrote a perfectly genuine 
melodrama of the old school, glorifying boy scouts, girl guides, fresh 
air, the Union Jack and so forth. The dialogue was of course rather 
turgid and pompous, but otherwise unremarkable. The whole affair 
would have died a natural and speedy death at its first home, a popu- 
lar vaudeville house, had it not been discovered as a dramatic curios- 
ity by a few clever people, who formed evening-dress parties to go and 
smile at it regularly. The smiles grew broader and became loud 
laughs, the original parties were reinforced by students and roy- 
sterers, and in a little while the play was more than fashionable — in- 
deed not to have seen it was to drop out of the conversation at any 
dinner-table. It was transferred from theatre to theatre. The audience 
who had begun by laughing began to interrupt, then learned the lines 
by heart and disconcertingly uttered them before the players. Often it 
was impossible to hear more than a dozen consecutive words. The 
author in his turn at first remonstrated with the interrupters, pere- 
grinating from seat to seat among people rocking with merriment; 
later he called in the police more than once to eject them; and finally 
he gave it up and contented himself with communicating his lurid 
views on the younger generation to the Press. By an absurd irony the 
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THE DEVIL IN THE NEWS 


W. Nugent Monck, who has made the Maddermarket Theatre in Norwich, 
England, a place of interest and delight by his stimulating productions, adds 
a touch of novelty by placing this ‘modern comedy’ on an Elizabethan stage. 
The Devil in the News is by Eric Linklater, who seems well on the road toward 
becoming a literary jack-of-all-trades, having already written such novels as 
Magnus Merriman and such biographies as Mary Queen of Scots. 
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run of the piece must have enriched him a good deal. England is prob- 
ably the only country where such fantastic things can happen. In all 
essentials of patriotic fervor this was a piece after Hitler’s own heart, 
and had its equivalent in German melodrama been done in Berlin, 
nobody would have dared to smile. In France the playwright would 
have challenged somebody to a duel, and after a couple of harmless 
pistol-shots all would have been forgotten. Now let America beware; 
Young England may easily be in store for her. 

Stop Press at the Adelphi, though it is said to be shorn of some of 
its porcupine-quills in the English version, challenges the best in 
revue that can be done by our Mr. Cochran, and as a glamorous enter- 
tainment satisfies people who are hard to please. The Beggar’s Opera, 
celebrated in Nigel Playfair’s day at the Lyric, Hammersmith, ven- 
tures its first West End run in the same version; but it is unfortunate 
that it should be advertised as ‘a great improvement on the Hammer- 
smith production’. This outrages sentiment. The public can judge of 
the design of The Beggar’s Opera and other works at the Nigel Playfair 
memorial exhibition now being held at the Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum. Little that is shown looks very distinguished or original. Recol- 
lections of the Hammersmith house are cherished none the less. 

The Phoenix, which rose from its ashes soon after the late War in 
order to perform Old English plays, achieved a few years’ life of glori- 
ous Sunday evenings and ceased to be. It is now revived as the New 
Phoenix, under the direction of Clifford Bax and other theatre men; 
and its first production was John Webster’s The White Devil, which 
seems to have been unperformed for a great and undeserved length of 
time. The play has all Webster’s qualities of wild imagination, with 
here and there deep poetry, but little coherence of plot or reasoning. 
The characters take hold of the mind, diabolonian figments as they 
are. It was a real credit to the English stage that so good a perform- 
ance could be given by a company nearly all of whom are engaged all 
the week in performing worthless plays elsewhere in London. And 
Allan Wade, who was the director of the Phoenix during its former in- 
carnation, can look forward confidently to working upon the same 
admirable acting material in many plays to come. They will not all be 
masterpieces; it is enough that they are indubitable old masters from 
which we can learn. Until the National Theatre does this work the 
Phoenix will be needed — and perhaps afterwards as well. 
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THE TEMPEST 

Once upon a time Shakespeare belonged to England, but for centuries now 
he has been the preeminent world traveler, and his universality shows no 
signs of abatement. His drama, The Tempest, was one of the early entries 
into the first-season repertory of the City Theatre in Gothenburg, Sweden. 

















Many of the existing samples of African Negro art, as the Museum of 
Modern Art’s current large exhibition demonstrates, are sculptured from 
bronze, gold and brass, as well as carved from the more customary wood, 
This magnificent brass piece from Dahomey, representing a ritual dance, 
is in the collection of Melville J. Herskovits. 























Two Poems from Dahomey 


TO DESTINY 


WARRIORS’ SONG 
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Chorus: 


Leader: 


Chorus: 


Leader: 


Chorus: 


King’s son, tread lightly, 
The Earth holds your destiny; 
King’s son, tread softly. 


If the year’s portion 
Holds danger, 
Then, O Diviner, 
Break up the clod, 
With your hoe 
Break it, scatter it! 


King’s son, tread softly, 
The Earth holds your destiny; 
King’s son, tread softly. 


If the year’s measure 
Unfolds death, 
Come, O Diviner, 
Break up the clod, 
With your hoe 
Break it, shatter it! 


King’s son, tread lightly, 
The Earth holds your destiny; 
King’s son, tread softly. 


Waken little sabres, 
And put them to flight; 
God of weapons, 
Waken our sabres, 

And put them to flight. 


TRANSLATED BY FRANCES HERSKOVITS 

















Almberg and Preinitz= 


DESIRE UNDER THE ELMS 


‘Even the music can’t drive it out — somethin’ — ye kin feel it droppin’ 
off the elums, climbin’ up the roof, sneakin’ down the chimney, pokin’ in the 
corners. They’s no peace in houses, they’s no rest livin’ with folks. Some- 
thin’s always livin’ with ye.’ The words of old Ephraim Cabot, the confused 
cuckold of Eugene O’Neill’s morbid drama, have been carried over the world 
since the play’s first performance in New York by the Provincetown Players 
in 1924. One of the latest productions is at the National Theatre, Stockholm, 
where the director was Olf Sjoberg. 




















There’s Millions in It! 


An Open Letter to The Dramatists’ Guild 


EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


Lays are the property of the playwright. They are what he lives 

by. If playwrights are to be encouraged to stay in the field of the 
theatre instead of departing for Hollywood and its by-ways, the best 
thing every friend of the theatre can do is to encourage the profitable 
sale and production of good plays, not only on Broadway — for a few 
months’ run — but in many places, for a time as long as the play has 
vitality enough to make anybody pay for the opportunity of present- 
ing it. That seems clear and obvious. Yet today, except for a work of 
pure genius which neither man nor time can kill, the length of a play’s 
life is determined, largely, not by its worth but by the conditions of 
the contract governing its initial sale to a Broadway producer, to the 
movies, stock, and so forth. Playwrights, and only they, can change 
that. 

It may be as well to say, before going farther, that this discussion 
of play sales, as they are now organized and as they might be devel- 
oped, is intended to reach no other level than that of the playwright’s 
pocket-book. It is a purely material, economic argument for a change 
in system, because by the present system playwrights, producers, 
stock agents, stock companies, actors — but especially playwrights — 
are wastefully contracting themselves out of large potential royalties. 
If the argument happens also to prove that more plays would give 
pleasure to more people, would help to recreate a permanent, nation- 
wide theatre audience if play distribution were less hampered by arbi- 
trary prohibitions based on an outworn theatre system, that proof is 
simply an accident of fortune, a happy accident of facts and figures. 

For a long time we would not ourselves believe in the need for 
change. It took an expensive survey to prove it to us. We pass the 
results on to you freely and with pleasure and we hope for your atten- 
tion; perhaps some day, when the checks come in, for your thanks. 
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The Old Way 


For years amateurs and semi-professionals have been clamoring 
for aid against the custom which, in stock towns, gives to professional 
companies for a period of from one to two years the exclusive rights 
to the desirable plays produced on Broadway. But the preference 
given to stock in all contracts involving the playwright and his play, 
beginning with the Minimum Basic Agreement, seemed not only 
professionally but economically sound. And it was sound, as late as 
1927, when there were still more than 200 stock companies more or 
less active. The practice prevailed by which a playwright sold a play 
to a producer, probably in New York, with subsidiary privileges in 
movie rights, touring rights, and so forth; after that the right of per- 
formance by stock companies and later amateur rights. Stock rights 
were often sold to a stock agent at a considerable outright price or on 
a good percentage —and frequently brought more money to the 
playwright than royalties from the New York run. Moreover, stock 
performances meant more than money only to the playwright. They 
kept his plays alive; they were his opportunity for close association 
with a national audience; they were his chance to make work for 
hosts of his professional colleagues — theatre owners, actors, directors 
and so forth. It was certainly worth his while to protect his stock 
rights, even at the expense of a few progressive, high-minded ama- 
teurs, who loved good plays but who could seldom pay substantial 
royalties. Moreover, stock rights were confined to the places specifi- 
cally designated as ‘stock towns’. Outside of ‘stock towns’, and after 
the minimum time for which the play was withheld, playing rights 
were released to amateurs. These rights were usually handled, not 
by the playwright’s agent who held the stock rights but by another 
agent (also acting directly for the playwright) who specialized in 
sales to amateurs. An amateur agent generally paid no purchase fee 
but gave the playwright a percentage of the royalties collected. 

It was often difficult to make an amateur see why he could not 
have a good play, immediately, for an audience that was willing to 
listen to a good play, and we sympathized with him. Nevertheless, 
it seemed obvious that there was no reason under the sun why a 
playwright should sacrifice high stock royalties for low amateur rates, 
or why a stock agent should be expected to give up any part of a con- 
tract for which he had paid handsomely. Suppose the stock agent 
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granted the amateur agent, as he often did by courtesy, the privilege 
of selling a play to amateurs at $25 to $50 a performance (a fair ama- 
teur fee) and the amateur agent sold it in ten different towns. The 
stock agent would run ten chances of spoiling a contract with a stock 
company which would net him from $500 to $700 a week, and would, 
moreover, help to keep a professional theatre as a permanent client. 

Year by year the stock agent’s problem has become more difficult 
through the narrowing of his field of sale. As the stock companies 
of the country dwindled from hundreds in 1926, 1927 and 1928 to a 
few score in 1933, from a few score to a dozen or two in 1934 and 1935, 
it became continually harder for a stock agent to turn his acquired 
rights back into money. Many agents were forced out of the field 
entirely; many others were obliged to reduce the size of their office 
staffs and to work single-handed under an increasingly heavy burden. 
Why should any one of them be expected to drive another nail into 
his own coffin? 

The New Picture 

During the last two years, however, it has been borne in upon us 
with increasing clarity that the situation is no longer anything like 
the foregoing picture. The change in the entire theatre organism, the 
break-up of the road, the invasion of the movies, the collapse of stock, 
leave only the shadow of the original relationship between the play- 
wright, his agents, his play and the theatres of the country. Where 
originally the playwright was in the position of having several strings 
to his bow, and of being the most effective contact between the na- 
tion’s audience and the professional theatre, he is today in the position 
of having two personal agents with antagonistic interests in the pro- 
duction of his play, both competing honestly against each other for 
their livelihood, with a deserted field protected, and a fertile one 
ignored. 

Over and over again during these two years reports came to us 
that a certain town rated as a ‘stock town’ not only had never had a 
stock company, but had never had a theatre building. In whole sec- 
tions, it was said, no stock company had been scheduled for years; in 
many there was not one single theatre active in the professional pro- 
duction of legitimate drama. Further inquiry as to what made a town 
a ‘stock town’ never brought the same answers from any two people, 
even from the managers and agents most deeply involved. It was 
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variously said to be ‘a town of 25,000 inhabitants or over’, ‘a town in 
which there had once been a stock company’, ‘a town in which there 
had been or might ever be a stock company’. The last definition, with 
its indefinite outline, was the one most in favor, making it possible for 
an optimistic stock agent to bar amateur performances effectively by 
claiming — in connection with any town whatever — that So-and- 
So’s company from Here-and-There was thinking of going into that 
town one of these days. Contracts remained about what they had 
always been, but actual practice, based on the opportunities for pur- 
chase and sale, had changed so much that stock royalties and amateur 
royalties seemed to be by no means as far apart as they once were. 
Moreover, the habit of buying stock rights outright seemed to have 
ceased entirely with the gradual disintegration of the stock field, 
while, on the other hand, Samuel French was reported to have paid as 
much as $5,000 outright for amateur rights, which had become in- 
creasingly valuable. Summer stock companies (now making up the 
large majority of professional stock companies) could, it was said, on 
account of the limited seating capacity of their theatres and the small 
possibility of profits, buy plays from professional stock agents for 
prices that closely approximated the price, per performance, that a 
well-organized amateur or semi-professional group pays. The more 
firmly established amateur groups, at the same time, were now able 
and ready to pay fair royalties for the new plays they needed to com- 
plete, or to focus, a year’s program. And more and more often, with 
the playwright’s special personal persuasion, such plays were being 
released to them because some playwrights had begun to notice that 
hundreds of communities, especially in theatre-starved states, were 
building community buildings, including theatres, that were splendid 
audience-making workshops. And that there are over seven hundred 
colleges, many of them in stock towns, developing — in their drama 
departments — tens of thousands of potential members of a new 
audience for a living theatre, all of whom should be having the op- 
portunity to keep abreast of the best dramatic writing of their own 
generation, but most of whom do not know — in performance, except 
in the movies — a single play of our best-known living playwrights. 
Finding the Facts 

On the strength of these discrepancies between established theory 
and present practice, we decided that it was time to inquire definitely 
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just how far the situation actually was from what playwrights sup- 
posed it to be, from the contracts they made. With the help of basic 
information furnished by the Dramatists’ Guild, Actors’ Equity 
Association, leading stock agents, leading amateur agents, we made a 
survey to ascertain the real facts, and the conclusions seem to us 
ample, vital and surprising enough to warrant a distinct change in 
the method of selling rights to plays, especially in the clauses in every 
contract referring to stock and amateur rights. 

Here is the plan of the survey: 

We secured a list of the four-hundred-odd towns rated as ‘stock 
towns’, including most of the centres with over twenty-five thousand 
inhabitants, including also fifty or sixty towns so small that they were 
not even in the Postal Register; these latter we disregarded as unim- 
portant to the problem in hand. We selected over 800 names in the 
359 towns left, representing Chambers of Commerce, owners and 
managers of professional theatres, professional theatre workers, in- 
dividuals known to be interested in the professional theatre, and 
groups and individuals known to be interested in community enter- 
prises. To these names we sent a letter asking four sets of questions, 
all easy to answer, based on the theory that to have a professional 
theatre you need a building, a performing company and an audience. 
Our problem was to find out, 1) what the conditions in these 359 
towns actually were in respect to these needs; and, 2) what oppor- 
tunities the towns offered for the future — from the playwright’s 
point of view. 

The first set of questions concerned theatre buildings: Is there a 
theatre? Is it in good condition? What is its seating capacity? Is it in 
use for performance at the present time? Has it been turned into a 
motion picture house? Could it be used for legitimate performances, 
etc.? 

The second list of questions concerned the presence of a permanent 
stock company: When was the last company there? Was it a good 
acting company? Did it present good plays? Was it successful? If not, 
why? 

A third group of questions concerned the presence of a community 
or little theatre group: To what community organization it was at- 
tached; whether it had a theatre building; whether performances were 
given regularly; whether they were good —of their kind — and 
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whether they were successful. [These questions were included on the 
theory that in a community where there has never been a theatre you 
cannot today — with the entrenched competition of the movie and the 
radio — establish a theatre by beginning with a building, or even with 
a professional company, but must first create an audience, an ‘or- 
ganized’ interest in the theatre, probably, though not necessarily, 
through a community theatre enterprise.] 

The fourth group asked these three questions: If there is no pro- 
fessional or community theatre in your town, is it your opinion that 
the community could be organized to support a theatre enterprise? 
Would it be more likely to support a permanent professional company 
or a community theatre? Does (or would) the community support 
touring companies, ‘road shows’? 

THEATRE ARTS and the National Theatre Conference have made a 
series of successful surveys over the country, in fact over the world. 
But no questionnaire has ever had the immediate, full response that 
this one had, conducted with the aid of Morton Eustis’ listening eyes 
and fact-finding fingers. If the theatre in the country is dead — the 
victim of the movies, as so many pessimists think — interest in it is 


still very much alive, as scores of answers like these testify: 


There is a real hunger for legitimate drama among those people who have 
had experience with it — but great numbers of our people have never seen a 





real play. . . . Never was a stock company, so far as I know. . . . The 
love of good plays and theatre is not dead but we have no choice. We must 
take moving pictures whether we like it or not. . . . Classifying B as 
a ‘stock town’ has only hindered some amateurs from producing some new 
worthwhile plays. . . . This town is theatre hungry and there is a big com- 
munity to draw from. . . . We seldom have stock shows. In small towns 
where we have no legitimate stage productions, such a show is a treat. . . . 
Large crowds in attendance at any stage show given here. 
Theatre Buildings 


There were more theatre buildings than we had supposed. Of the 
229 towns answering this question, over 200 have theatres, most of 
them, especially the newer ones, built or used regularly as motion pic- 
ture houses, but almost a hundred reports showed theatres adequate 
for legitimate production and not in use. The names of the present 
owners appear over and over again as Warner Brothers, R. K. O., 
Publix, and the reports indicate the opinion, as might have been ex- 
pected, that motion picture owners keep the buildings out of the 
legitimate market in order not to create competition for the motion 
picture audience. One response (from an active theatre professional) 
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supplies these interesting facts: there were at one time 2000 or more 
theatres in the country available for stock or touring performances. 
Beginning in 1919 and 1920, motion picture companies began leasing 
these theatres, either for their own productions or to make them un- 
available for theatre use. In 1925 and 1926 the leases began to run out; 
many of them had been unprofitable and stock had dwindled from 
lack of a home to such an extent that it was not considered a danger- 
ous rival. The majority of motion picture leases were therefore not 
renewed and, as a result, stock had a highly flourishing period in 1926, 
1927 and 1928, with as many as 165 companies operating at the same 
time. Unfortunately, however, the stock managers never had enough 
money, or controlled enough, to purchase the theatres or to hold them 
on long leases, and as soon as the motion picture companies saw that 
stock was picking up again, they either renewed their leases or bought 
the houses so that no stock or touring company could use them. Noth- 
ing could show more clearly how motion picture magnates dread the 
rivalry of the living theatre, and what fair hope there is that a theatre, 
backed by community interest and community money, could re- 
establish itself in the field. One response suggests that stockholders in 
the large motion picture companies might well complain of the use to 
which their money is being put in leasing or buying theatres and keep- 
ing them vacant simply to kill a competitor. On the other hand, there 
is no use ignoring the fact that the motion pictures gained this power 
by the development of their business organizations, and that the 
theatre suffers, conversely, by the complete lack of unity in purpose 
and coordination in business. Many of these old houses are reported 
far too large for present-day use, and without adequate modern 
equipment. So much for the buildings themselves. 
Stock Companies 

The report on the presence and the quality of recent stock com- 
panies is the least kindly and yet the most thought-provoking part 
of the entire summary. Two-thirds of the towns, it will be remem- 
bered, from which information was solicited answered the question- 
naire. About half of those indicated that at some time since 1930 
there had been, for a few weeks at least, a stock company in the town. 
Half of the balance indicated a spasmodic attempt at stock between 
1925 and 1930; the others report never having had a stock company 
of any kind, often following this with a conviction that the town 
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running the same show an entire week. . . . Public simply will not support 
dramatic productions. ‘Movie and music conscious’, but mot ‘theatre con- 
scious’. . . . Plays were mediocre Broadway ‘hits’ and settings and acting 
generally poor. . . . Had fine stock companies with capable, high-salaried 
players and the best productions available. The cost of such productions made 
the admission too high to compete with the movies. . . . Inability to ac- 
quire a theatre, because of doubt as to financial success. . . . Expenses so 
high that they changed to a cheaper cast and inferior plays. . . . Good 
plays but raggedly done. . . . Players were rarely ‘set’ in parts — too 
much social life — too little study — sketchy direction. . . . The screen 
version is released before the stock company can present the play. 


Community Theatres 

The third group of questions, concerning community and little 
theatre enterprises, brought forth more encouraging answers, but of 
course within a much narrower, less critical, less demanding range. 
To these questions 186 cities answered that there were active com- 
munity theatre organizations, 73 with their own theatre buildings, 
115 successful, 52 more reporting a fair success. For the playwright, 
of course, this field of sale, covering less than two hundred communi- 
ties, means little in royalties. Most of these community theatres are 
limited to from three to ten productions a year, from two perform- 
ances to a maximum of twelve or fourteen for each play. But the com- 
munity theatres reported in this questionnaire are only those in a 
specified list of stock towns. That is their least fertile and successful 
field largely because new plays are withheld from them for from one 
to two years, often until a distorted motion picture version has made 
the play useless. They can write their own plays; they can use the 
world’s classics in every program; but such theatres cannot be alive 
and vital if they are completely out of touch with the best plays of the 
current professional theatres. The importance of this community 
theatre record lies in the fact that whereas there are practically no 
legitimate theatres available for the professional production of plays 
outside of these stock towns, the number of potential community 
productions can be multiplied by tens of tens. Moreover, the num- 
ber is increasing every year, with no village too small for one organi- 
zation, and some fair-sized cities having over one hundred producing 
organizations. In the final conclusion, therefore, this group of com- 
munity theatres becomes of importance as the chief source of a new 
audience for the professional theatre, the only hope for the rebuilding 
of the stock company in some new form. In places which have never 
had a theatre, a community organization is the best lever for the es- 
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offers no possibility for stock. The standard of plays is about evenly 
credited as ‘good’ (or ‘fair’) and as ‘bad’. An uncomfortably large 
proportion of the ‘good’ answers, however, add that companies start- 
ing with good plays quickly let their choice run down in the vain hope 
of stimulating audience attention. 

The acting verdict is, we regret to say, even less favorable. The 
general report is at best ‘fair’ —a general impression of poor direc- > 
tion and rehearsal and badly learned parts. There are, however, 
enough notable exceptions to this general plaint to show that good 
plays and playing are recognized and — in general — approved. 

One thing is particularly interesting and worth noting. Whatever 
damage the motion picture has done, it has not lowered the standard of 
acting appreciation in the smaller centres, but has, rather, developed 
it. Just so, the knowledge of plays has improved with the growth and 
progress of the university theatre and the better community theatres. 
It is a question whether the standard of many older stock companies, 
which was satisfactory in its day, would appear satisfactory in the 
same places today. It is true that only a few of the people making 
these reports indicate a memory of stock’s great days. Since the re- 
sponsibility for so much that is unpleasant in the theatre-picture is 
laid to the movies, it is only fair to note that only a small proportion 
of the answers lay the blame for the failure of the stock company to 
a preference for the motion picture, although many of them say that 
the lower prices and superior plays and acting presented by the mo- 
tion pictures made an unwelcome background for second-rate stock. 

The reasons for the failure of stock financially and artistically are, 
in the final analysis, too complicated for most observers in single 
towns. The fact that there were only a dozen stock theatres active 
in the country in the month when these figures were taken leaves no 


doubt that, temporarily at least, the decline of stock is complete. 

Irrespective of worth, the stock company found the wolf, much more 
often than an audience, at the door. . . . Mostly tripe, occasionally a good 
play. . . . Wonderfully successful until the talking pictures came... . 
The history of these [stock] companies has been that each has gone through 
an experimental stage, a period of prosperity, and somewhat dismal decline. 
. . . Very uneven in quality but on the whole bad and did very poor busi- 
ness. If you can imagine Colleen Moore in Private Lives in a theatre so large 


you could not hear, you can get the picture. . . . Good business as long as 
the standard of plays stayed up, but then in later years losing money and 
running out of town with many unpaid bills. . . . Evidently the public 


could not be weaned away from the movies. Failure may have been due to 
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various fundamental problems of the theatre — the change in or- 
ganization and audience, the growth of community theatres, the 
effect of the motion picture on theatre ownership and rentals, stand- 
ards of plays and acting, the price of tickets. But this letter is ad- 
dressed directly to playwrights and for them (who know the change 
in theatre life better than most people, to their own hurt, unfortu- 
nately) a paragraph or two can sum up the story. 

In whole sections of the country today the playwright is the forgotten 
man. There is the motion picture on one side, the living actor on the other 
— but not the living playwright. It is well to remember this. 

If there is no organized theatre audience, if in many sections there 
is no theatre audience, it is not because the motion pictures have 
stolen the audience. They have bought the theatres, developed a new 
taste for acting, and a dependence on low prices. But all of that is 
quite another matter. The motion picture audience is a new audience, 
the whole of a new generation that never knew the theatre, plus some 
of an older generation that went to the theatre as the only available 
entertainment, without knowing it or caring for it. What is left of the 
older theatre audience is entirely disorganized by neglect. For any 
new theatre a new audience must be created and organized, probably 
as a community enterprise and with at least partial local financing, 
whether for a community or a professional theatre. 

The old theatres, now chiefly owned by the movies, will be too 
large for this new audience and inadequate, and that is happy rather 
than unfortunate. For some years to come, even in the active centres, 
there will probably not be a theatre audience large enough to fill big 
theatres for a full week, or to provide the high salaries for players or 
high royalties for plays that the stock company in its best days could 
afford. This may mean rotary stock, or smaller theatre buildings 
that are used also for music and dance, as civic auditoriums, or for 
other related enterprises. It will surely mean smaller royalties by the 
week, if professional stock companies are to regain their foothold and 
begin the up-grade from eight companies to four hundred. And cer- 
tainly it should mean a complete and immediate abandonment of a 
custom which permits a playwright to have two earnestly competing 
agents fighting as hard as they can to earn their living and a living 
for the same playwright by building fences around a play. 

The way out is easy: Abolish the phrase ‘stock town’ altogether; 
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tablishment of an audience and the organization of theatre interest. 


The Actor and the Road 


The most hopeful response to any group of questions came in 
answer to the query about the future. Almost every town is eagerly 
| receptive to the idea of good road companies. For Katharine Cornell, 
they say, for The Green Pastures, George Cohan, Helen Hayes, there 
will always be an audience willing to pay a good price. But it is sur- Pa 
prising and not complimentary to the playwright to notice how al- 
most invariably these answers refer to the actor rather than to the 
| play. However, the wide range of opinion that they show is in itself 
interesting, and not discouraging in view of the fact that ten per cent 
of the entire number say that their towns are ready for some form of 


living theatre. 
Very poor so-called New York casts have ruined the public’s taste. . . . 
Good road shows perhaps. D has been ‘let down’ so often! . . . Pro- 
vided they don’t come too often. But the show must have in it some per- 
former the people have read about or even the Pulitzer play will go begging. 
. . » This was a good theatre town when the good taste of its public as to 
plays and players was respected. . . . We are starved here, and have been 
for many years, for that particular kind of entertainment. . . . Providing 
the plays are of the calibre that succeeds on Broadway. The Barretts, Green 
Pastures, and such attractions have played to standing room only in the 
down-town movie house which is now used for traveling attractions when 
they come this way. . . . I believe the day of the $3 road show is gone so 
far as communities like C are concerned but that a circuit of road 
| shows or rotating stock companies at $1 top or thereabouts would be suc- 
cessful... . Z is the centre of one of the great reclamation projects 
of the U. S. Government. We have flood control and soil erosion bases here 
and there are many new university and army engineers and their families in 
| town. These people are educated and appreciative. They may be permanent 
a] residents; some will be here for the next five years, at least. We i heard 
the complaint that there is nothing to do and nowhere to go. If we had a real 
theatre these people might be better absorbed by us; as it is, they live apart. 
. . . About six years ago I would have said ‘yes’, but the general run of 
road shows was poor artistically and otherwise. . . . Notwithstanding the 
fact that our people are ‘spoken-drama-minded’, and that many who attend 
regularly the performances of our community theatre are patrons of stock 
theatres, it has been demonstrated during the past few years that very large 
and desirable patronage can’t be assured for the so-called stock theatre. 
Maybe this is because the stock theatre as we ordinarily think of it, that is, 
one producing a new play week by week, cannot give the necessary perfec- 
tion in plays that the real theatre-going public wants. When a good traveling 
organization comes here, it does enjoy a fine patronage, but when a poor 
company comes here with a poor play they might just as well not come at all. 


The Way Out 
The answers to the questionnaire — not only the facts but the 


keen critical comments — would provide material for a book on 
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HOPI 


A reminder to the traveler of the traditional beauties of the Indian Folk 
Kestivals of the Southwest (listed in THEATRE ARTS’ Travel Calendar in 
March, 1929) comes in this shot of Four Chiefs of Mishongnovi from a 
motion picture of Hopi Indian life made by John Louw Nelson, Director of 
Research for the Committee on American Indian Research of the Museum 
of the American Indian Heye Foundation, New York. Hopi, an authentic 
glimpse into the lives and background of this ancient cliff-dwelling people, 
is produced by Mr. Nelson after eight years of ethnological work. 
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it means nothing today. Give professional and amateur rights to one 
agent to handle without limiting him by arbitrary rules as to who 
shall perform the play and when. There are enough plays and enough 
playwrights in the field to serve all of the agents well, if they are not 
kept busy cutting one another’s throats. It is so naturally to their 
interests to favor the professional theatre that can pay a good price 
wherever there is one, that any honest, imaginative playwright’s 
agent can be counted on to give a professional company that prefer- 
ment. Get an agent with judgment and enterprise, and let him use 
those qualities to decide who comes first, second, third, when, and 
at what price. But keep the play going and alive before the movies 
kill it. Multiply the number of sales by the greatest number of possible 
paying customers, and watch the royalties roll in. If the professional 
stock agent does not want to bother with small contracts, let an ama- 
teur agent act as his agent, as ‘retailer’ to ‘jobber’. But there will be 
no professional companies and no professional agents left if things go 
on as they are. And the playwrights will lose complete contact with 
the university and community theatres — so often the only ones that 
serve a city and a state with any theatre — simply because the theatre 
today is a different theatre from the one our grandfathers knew, and 
nobody has had imagination or energy or common sense enough to 
change the rules of the game. 
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A NEW GULLIVER 


In his direction and design of 4 New Gulliver, Ptushko used a thousand 
sculptured and masked dolls in company with one human figure, an ambitious 
attempt to combine two distinct acting mediums that is said to have proved 
highly successful. This latest retelling of the Swift story was among the Soviet 
films shown in the recent international cinema exhibition in Moscow. 
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AIR CITY 

Alexander Dovzhenko wrote and directed 4ir City, ‘an important new essay 
in poetical speech’ that has camera work by Edward Tissé. The question of 
how much of his own personality a moving-picture photographer contributes 
to a film may be answered by a comparison between 4ir City and Thunder 
Over Mexico, which Tissé photographed under Sergei Eisenstein’s direction. 
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LA COMEDIE HUMAINE, Balzac’s monumental canvas of French life, is 
condensed into one brief play by Sukhotin for the repertory of the Vakht- 
angov Theatre, Moscow. The production was designed by Isaac Rabinovitch, 
with music by Shostakovitch, composer of Lady Macbeth of Mzensk. 








The Dance of Death 


ELEANORE FLAIG 


Amour, Fortune et Mort, aveugles et bandez, 
Font dancer les humains chascun par accordance. 
— La Danse aux Aveugles 
stem surrounds the origin of the Danse Macabre. Whether it 
began as a poem, a painting, a religious ceremony or a gro- 
tesque pantomime, history has not recorded, but countless legends 
in painting, literature and engraving immortalize nocturnal orgies in 
the Cities of the Dead, weird allegories danced to the accompaniment 
of Death’s violin, spectral carnivals held in churches and mortuaries, 
the eternal combat of kings, heroes and emperors dangling like help- 
less marionettes from the threads on the Grim Puppeteer’s fingers. 

The earliest known painting of the Danse des Morts is the Danse 
de Minden at Westphalia, dated 1383 and believed to have been exe- 
cuted after an outbreak of the Black Pest. As an engraving the Danse 
Macabre appeared in 1485. And the ornamental and illuminated capi- 
tal letters, in which the dance was so often depicted during the Renais- 
sance, appeared as early as 1526 at Strassburg in a Greek Bible. 

Perhaps the most pretentious series of paintings of the Dance of 
Death was that upon the Todesbriicke, or Bridge of Death, as the 
Swiss called it, at Lucerne, a grotesque covered structure built over 
the Reuss in 1404. The thirty-six dance-scenes, painted in the triangles 
formed by the timbers which supported the roof, were executed by 
Meglinger between 1631 and 1637. 

Antiquarians do not doubt that the Danse Macabre has been 
performed by the living, particularly in churches and cemeteries. It 
was in the latter that the English Miracles were played and in an old 
codex manuscript belonging to the Church of Besangon one of these 
moral pantomimes is mentioned: ‘The seneschal was obliged to pay 
Jean-de-Calais, matriculate of St. John’s, for four simaises of wine, 
provided by said matriculate for those who, on the tenth of July, 1453, 
after the mass, performed the Danse des Machabées in the Church of 
St. John the Evangelist in honor of the provincial chapter of Francis- 
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can Friars.’ In this allegory all grades of society passed in revue, 
joined in the dance, then one by one disappeared — signifying that 
Death would seize each in his turn. 

The production of the Danse des Morts that has probably caused 
greatest controversy among historians was the spectacle staged at 
the Cimetiére des Innocents at Paris. ‘The Duke of Betford,’ an ac- 
count reads, ‘surprised at the unhoped-for success of his army, cele- 
brated the Victory of Verneuil by a féte which was uncanny in the 
extreme, and he chose for its setting the centre of the Capitol whose 
inhabitants had scarce forgotten the horrible famine which had 
claimed the lives of hundreds of their fellow men. This procession filed 
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Although the painter, Hans Holbein, is no longer considered the originator of the Dance 
of Death, his work has many examples of the subject, notably these magnificent dagger 
sheaths, whose originals are preserved in the public library at Basle. 

through the streets of Paris under the name of Danse Macabrée or 
Danse Infernale, astonishing divertissement over which presided a 
skeleton with royal diadem, holding a sceptre in its fleshless hands, 
and seated upon a throne resplendent with gold and precious stones.’ 
Barante, in his history of the Dukes of Burgundy, also speaks of these 
fétes, which took place in Paris in 1429: ‘During six months, from 
August until Lent, they represented at the Cimetiére des Innocents 
the Danse des Morts . . . in which Death played the leading role.’ 
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Peignot emphatically denies that this dance was actually per- 
formed. According to him the ‘representation’ was a painting whose 
elaborate scale required six months’ labor for completion. He cites as 
confirmation the fact that the Franciscan Friar Richart five years 
later preached from a scaffolding opposite this comédie humaine. But 
Langlois says, ‘In thinking of this composition, we are reminded of the 
immense complications of the ancient dramas known as Mysteries, 
and of the impossibility of performing them in a brief space of time. 
Some of these productions, composed no doubt of Moralities, spoken 
scenes and pantomime, rose to the height of eighty thousand verses, 
distributed among an infinite number of roles.’ The oft-revived 
Mystery of the Passion, as an illustration, comprised one hundred and 
sixty-four acts, or entremédes, of several scenes each, independent of its 
prologue and epilogue, which depicted the Conception and Nativity, 
the Resurrection and Ascent of the Holy Ghost. And in 1547 a single 
Mystery of contrasting scenes excited the imagination of the Valen- 
ciennes populace for twenty-five days. 

So it is possible to believe that the féte at the Innocents could 
have occupied the leisure hours of the Parisians for six months, and 
that the painted portrayal of the same scenes might also have been 
executed, possibly to convey a moral or to preserve the memory of 
this gruesome drama. 

An important mystery was played in Carinthia about 1521 on 
Good Friday. Artisans, school-masters and peasants composed the 
cast. Death opened the drama with the proverb ‘ Hodie mihi, cras tibi.’ 
Then, after a scene between the converted Magdalene and two devils, 
colorful episodes from the Life of Christ were unfolded — the repast 
at Simon’s house, where another pair of demons repaired to seduce 
Judas, the Judgment of Anne and Caiaphas, Judas’ Betrayal and the 
Communion of Jesus. The gruesome Master of Ceremonies reap- 
peared to deliver two monologues and after the Scourging of Christ 
came the suicide of Iscariot, who hanged himself on a tree to the 
Devil’s great enjoyment. 

A fantastic féte, consisting of a procession and an actual drama, 
was celebrated in 1698 on St. Gregory’s Day at the Saxon village of 
Eisenberg. First appeared the chief of the cortége with his trumpeters 
and allegorical standards, followed by the crowned ‘Village of Eisen- 
berg’, personified by a young girl, attended by an angel-escort. Behind 
her, Death, flanked by grave-diggers, marched to the rhythm of a 
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permitted itself to be led away in chains. The drama had a terpsi- 
chorean dénouement in tempo grazioso. 

In sixteenth century Wurtemberg, Death and the Devil played 
prominent parts in a cortége entitled The Féte of the Palms and the 
Ass. A statue of Christ, covered with flowers and silver, was con- 
ducted to the church upon a caparisoned ass. The Pale Horseman, 
astride his mount, opened the column, followed in order by Genevieve 


and the chasseurs, Sam- 
son loaded with fetters, 
The Seven Mortal Sins 
(offspring of the Devil 
and Death), Adam and 
Eve, Longinus on horse- 
back, trumpeters, Herod 
and Pilate before the Jew- 
ish Senate, Mary, 
Martha, Magdalene and 
Veronica, followed by 
Emperor Constantine 
bearing the cross. A group 
of little boys dressed as 
hussars closed the march. 

At Lerida, in Cata- 
lonia, as late as 1877, on 
the last Sunday of Carni- 
val, an imposing cortége 
of infantry, cavalry and 
maskers of every descrip- 
tion, either on horseback 
or in carriages, escorted 
the magnificent chariot 
of ‘His Grace, Pau Pi’ 
(as the effigy was called) 
in triumph through the 
streets. At midnight on 
the last day of Carnival, 
the same caravan reap- 
peared under a different 
aspect. The effigy of his 
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Lovely fragment from a Gothic prayer-book printed 
at Rouen about 1508. Composed of thirty-six subjects 
for the Danse des Femmes and thirty for the Danse 
des Hommes, the panels decorate the exterior margins 
of the pages. Similar borders, usually printed by 
Phillippe Pigouchet, are customary on the mar- 
gins of many prayer-books of the sixteenth century. 
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lugubrious chant. Then the god Mars with his soldiers, succeeded by a 
horde of beggars who swarmed about their patron-goddess, Hunger. 
This initial procession was terminated by Hygea, Irene and Amalthae, 
who presided over Health, Peace and Abundance. Heading the second 
column was an ensign-bearer and a savage carrying a May-pole, 
followed by the Emperor, the King, the Elector and other princes 
with their gorgeous suites. Last of all were the artisans, bourgeoisie, 
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The Dance of the Skeletons is one of the 2200 wood engravings illustrating the book, 
published in 1493, that is commonly known as the Chronicle of Nuremberg. 








peasants and pick-carriers. This finally over, the play proper began. 

Young ‘Eisenberg’ and two guardian angels sang a hosannah for 
the Village’s happy estate. Immediately War, Famine and Death 
fell upon the terrified Village, menacing her with their plagues. Poor 
‘Eisenberg’ now lay cowering in the dust, moaning for help. Bishop 
Gregory responded to her signal of distress, aided by Health, Peace and 
Abundance whose songs comforted the frightened Village. Reenforced 
by angels and pick-carriers, they attacked the fateful trio which, it 
would seem, did not have the conqueror’s qualities after all and soon 
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These sat upon the edges of their sepulchres and chanted unearthly 
canticles, one of which was known as ‘Char de la Mort’. Following 
this were characters garbed in black and white, wearing death-masks 
and carrying torches whose flames added to the ghastly scene. Behind 
these, a small army disguised as The Dead, mounted upon emaciated 
horses, carried standards bearing funereal devices. Throughout the 
q march the Miserere was chanted. 
f The macabresque performances of earlier days were frequently 
spiced with satire, the farces known as Diadleries being very popular. 
Four demons usually figured in these (giving birth to the French prov- 
erb: ‘faire le diable 2 quatre.’) The interpreters of such interludes 
were nothing more than the jugglers that replaced the Thymelici 
or Temellini who, even in the eighth century, hired themselves out to 
exercise their calling at feasts and weddings. During the ninth century, 
on the anniversary of a death, friends and relatives of the deceased 
drank liberally to his spirit, as in pagan antiquity, and, as the orgy 
staggered towards a close, masked devil-dancers were introduced, 
affording comedy relief by interludes in which the Jester or Fool 
emptied his bag of drolleries to enliven the sodden spectators. This 
| quaint character, pictured in several old publications of the Danse de 
la Mort, is shown sustaining a rough combat with Death and beating 
him with a bladder-full of pebbles — an instrument clowns still use. 
There are several allusions to such a Jester of Death in Shake- 
speare, as in Pericles, Act III, Scene 2, where Cerimon remarks: 
And I can speak of the disturbances 1 
That nature works, and of her cures; which give me 
A more content in course of true delight, 
Than to be thirsty after tottering honor, 
Or tie my treasure up in silken bags, 
To please the fool and death. 
And in Measure for Measure, Act III, Scene 1, Vicentio says to 
Claudio: 
| . . . . merely, thou art death’s fool; | 
’ For him thou labour’st by thy flight to shun, 
And yet runn’st towards him still. 
The origin of the term Danse Macabre has been a point of dispute 
among authorities, who present a dozen different claims from the 
Greek, Latin, French, English, Provengal, Spanish. But its source in 
the Arabic magbar, makbarat and magabir, all of which signify grave- 
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defunct ‘Grace’ now reposed within a hearse. A troupe of maskers who 
in the first procession had portrayed Students of Folly were robed as 
priests and bishops, advancing with ominous tread, holding aloft 
lighted tapers, and intoning a dirge. All the mummers were swathed in 
crépe, and the horsemen carried blazing flambeaux. Balconies and 
house-tops were alive with spectators. Red and blue Bengal lights 
flared against the darkness. Above the tramp of the marching mul- | 
titudes rose the priests’ * 
sepulchral voices chanting | 
the requiem, while the mili- 
tary bands added the roll of 
muffled drums. On reach- 
ming the principal square, 
the procession halted. Here 
a burlesque funeral oration 
was pronounced over ‘Pau 
» Pi’, after which the lights 
oa were extinguished. In- 
stantly the Devil and his 
angels darted from the 
crowd, seized the ‘body’ 
and fled with it, the multi- 
tude in pursuit, screaming 
and cheering. The fiends, 
= of course, were overtaken, 
and the sham corpse, res- 
cued from their clutches, 
oe. was finally laid in its grave. 
poe eal A similar allegory was 
A forbidding frontispiece to Volume II of Langlois’ enacted at Florence in 1580 
book on the Danse des Morts, published in 1852. h h ates Plates 
when the painte 
Cosimo staged a secretly-arranged Triumph of Death. On the eve of 
Carnival, to the consternation of the revellers, there appeared a 
hearse, painted black, sprinkled with white bones and crosses, and 
drawn by wild oxen! Preceding it was an angel of death, sounding a 
trumpet. Atop the hearse itself was a colossal effigy of Death, seated 
amid dishevelled shrouds from which bones protruded. Encircling 
the hearse were tombs which, with every halt of the vehicle, opened to 
permit the issue of black-draped skeletons with bony coats-of-arms. 
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Italy Outdoors 


Open-Air Theatre Performances 


ERNEST DE WEERTH 


pte is happening to the theatre in Italy. At first glance it 
may seem to be only a return to the oldest form of entertainment 
we know. It is a revival of the Theatre for the Masses, but whatever 
its name it is theatre and is a much needed rival to motion pictures. 
Entertainments for the masses have existed since the time of the 
Egyptian priesthood and their lavish pageantry to attract worship- 
pers, through the days of Greek tragedy and the Circus of the Roman 
emperors with battles of wild animals and nautical conflicts in flooded 
arenas. In countries where the climate is fair and the weather reliable, 
as in Italy in the late spring, summer and autumn, there has always 
been the added attraction of performing out of doors, where the seat- 
ing capacity may be much greater and prices accordingly much lower. 

Mussolini realized the advantage of appealing to a vast audience. 
Under his regime it was decided to present entertainment for the 
working classes as a relaxation from their daily labors, from the fac- 
tories, from offices. The dolce far niente in Italy is fast disappearing. 
Everybody works. When the day is over and the cooler breezes come, 
the Italian girl dresses up in her best, the boy sticks a flower in his 
buttonhole, and together they start out arm in arm to enjoy their 
evening beneath the stars. Watch an Italian audience. Study their 
expression, their rapt attention. Euripides or Aristophanes, D’An- 
nunzio or Puccini, it matters little which, they follow every word with 
ear and eye — whether in a Greek or Roman ruin, in an old cloister, 
a garden, Everyman in front of a church. They watch with the same 
fervor a passing religious procession, a national festa, a horse race 
around the town square! 

There are really three forms of open-air entertainment in Italy to- 
day: Religious, which includes processions and celebrations; National 
festivals or feste, as they are called; and actual theatrical performances. 
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yard, appears the most plausible since the words compare almost letter 
for letter with the Arabic Tanz-d-Makabiri. 

Most authors attribute the origin of the dances themselves to out- 
breaks of the plague, since the first known dance appeared in 1383 
after the terrible scourge of the Black Pest which depopulated one- 
fifth of the human race. The victims were seized by a sort of frenzy 
which manifested itself in violent gestures and contractions of the 
body, and tiis may have suggested to the imaginations of the pre- 
Renaissance artists the satirical idea of a divertissement involuntarily 
and unwillingly performed at the dictates of Death. 


A famous poem which had some rapport with the Danse Macabre 
was the Danse aux Aveugiles. It was written in the fifteenth century by 
Pierre Michault, known as Taillevent. 

In a dream, the Author is led by Understanding into a spacious 
realm, divided into three parks. In the first a dancing populace is 
assembled before the throne of Love where, attended by Venus, his 
mother, and by Idleness and Foolish Desire, the god enters into the 
details of his erotic conquests. 

Understanding then leads his charge into the second park where 
another blind guide, called Fortune, likewise unfurls the banner of his 
victories over mankind. 

They enter the third park, presided over by Death. The poet is 
deeply touched by these revelations — saddened by man’s tragic fate 
which subjects him to the mercy of sightless guides in whose hands 
he is merely a toy, and to the tyranny of Death. He asks if there be no 
way to elude their dominion. Understanding answers that Love may 
be frustrated by retreat and a life of serious occupation, that the 
power of Fortune may be defied by simple desires and contempt of 
luxury, but that the Third Guide cannot be cheated — Death is a 
call pronounced against Life. 

We, today, dance the Macabre, led by the Three Relentless 
Guides. We dance for the glory of Love, or to deafen our ears to his 
haunting voice — we dance for the twisted smile of Fortune and a 
single laurel-leaf that any vagrant breeze may blow away — we dance 
to the major and minor harmonies in Life’s symphony and at the last 
we, too, are called behind the curtain by the Third Guide . . . Death 


. « « Lhe Master of the Show! 
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initiated in 1914 with the 4gamemnon of Aeschylus and have con- 
tinued with uninterrupted popularity. The Choephori, The Bacchae, 
Oedipus Rex, The Seven Against Thebes, Antigone have been given. 
The most recent performances have been Euripides’ Iphigenia in 
Tauris and Sophocles’ Trachiniae. Oedipus at Coloneus and Hippolytus 
will be given in 1936. 

These performances, which begin in the late afternoon and continue 
through the sunset hour, are acted by the leading Italian companies, 
including such artists as Maria Melato and Ninchi, and have music by 
Pizzetti and Mulé. The dance plays an important part in the pro- 
ductions, being considered the purest expression of classic art and 
copied directly from the rich collection of Greek vases in the Syra- 
cuse museum. 

It seems a pity that for these fine productions artificial scenery is 
often used. It cannot be called old-fashioned, as the action takes place 
on various levels, steps, inclined planes, walls and towers, but with 
the background nature has provided for this great theatre of the 
ancients it seems unnecessary to add cardboard and make-believe 
stone, fake backdrops and painted wings. It would be better to have 
the plays stylized as they were originally, with masks, the three doors, 
conventionalized entrances and exits. Imagination would do the 
rest. The mob scenes are excellent and the chorus is well handled. 
The costumes are often exceedingly good and interesting. Somehow 
the Italians seem to dress up better than any other nation. They 
look right in whatever costume you put on them, particularly the 
men, who move about with easy grace and without self-consciousness. 

The most sensational situation of all theatres is, without doubt, 
the Graeco-Roman one at Taormina, built on a promontory seven 
hundred feet above the sea. In spite of its unique position there have 
been few performances there in the present day, certainly few classical 
ones. Concerts are given on full-moon nights and occasional classic 
dances. The acoustic properties are so successful that every sound on 
the stage is distinctly audible in the highest seats, as is also the case 
in Syracuse and the other theatres of the ancients. The theatre at 
Taormina was built originally by the Greeks, but in its present form 
dates from the Romans who restored it in the second century A.D. and 
entirely reconstructed the stage. Perhaps it is too romantic a back- 
ground for actual plays. An eighteenth century quality curiously 
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The picturesque processions at Eastertime in Sicily. The seventeen 
stages with life-sized wooden figures, depicting the Passion of Christ, 
which are carried on human shoulders through the streets of Caltani- 
setta from noon to midnight to the accompaniment of bands and rat- 
tles and fireworks. The sumptuously embroidered costumes of the 
women at Piana dei Greci, which alone merit a visit to the heart of 
the island, as they parade through the little town. 

Scanno . . . Assisi . . . Gubbio . . . Names that evoke a thou- 
sand memories of festive candles, incense, sparkling reliquaries, ban- 
ners and Gregorian chants. Curious religious emblems, towering high, 
carried at a run down the mountain side. Flower-covered pavements 
ornamented in decorative designs along the Bay of Naples or at 
Genzano. Florence and the Scoppio del Carro in the Cathedral Square. 
The Venice Redentore, perhaps the gayest celebration of the Church. 
The innumerable Saints’ days commemorating some miracle or legend 
and celebrated with pomp and touching elaboration in the tiniest 
of Italian towns. 

Rome has few open-air religious functions, although the wild and 
noisy festa on Epiphany in the Piazza Navona still persists. The 
illumination of Saint Peter’s on certain occasions by millions of tiny 
oil lamps draws the greater part of Rome into the square. But most of 
the celebrations take place inside the churches. 

The State, on the other hand, has in the last few years organized 
tremendous demonstrations. It is an incredible sight to glance down 
upon the sea of humanity that gathers before the Palazzo Venezia to 
pay homage to I] Duce. In truth a theatre of the masses! There are, 
too, such brilliant affairs as the opening of the Via dell’Impero or 
the Foro Mussolini. The gymnastic displays of modern Italian youth 
all over the country, Fascists parading like the legions of Julius Caesar 
— these make life in Italy a succession of open-air performances. 
But there is a difference between the theatrical and the theatre. 

Geographically and historically, true theatre performances in the 
open begin in Sicily, where spring comes first, and go north. Syra- 
cuse owns the most ancient theatre in Italy. It was laid out in the 
fifth century B.C. Being in antiquity the largest of all Hellenic cities, 
Syracuse boasted the largest and finest structure of its kind, hewn out 
of the solid rock and situated outside and above the town, overlooking 
the harbor and the Ionian Sea. The classical representations were 
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permeates those ruins: the flowers, the fruit trees, the plants and the 
panorama; Etna surging up from the sea, a gigantic pyramid covered 
with snow, Taormina with its castle and Castel Mola and that un- 
believable line of the sea as it curves south in a wide semicircle. 

There is still another theatre in Sicily of Grecian origin and ex- 
quisite in its setting: Segesta. But it is difficult of access. The town, 
high up in the hills, far from civilization, has long since vanished. 
Nothing remains but the well-preserved tiers of seats where once 
upon a time spectators of Hellas sat, and the magnificent Temple that 
gazes out in solitude upon the world. 

Pompeii has three theatres, the Amphitheatre, the large or Great 
Theatre accommodating five thousand (both these always open to the 
sky), and the small or Covered Theatre. They are all still in wonderful 
preservation, as they lay buried for centuries under quantities of 
ashes from the volcanic eruption of Vesuvius. The Amphitheatre and 
the Covered Theatre are not used for productions now but classic 
dramas are performed in the large open-air theatre. 

Paestum, within easy reach of Naples by train or boat, autobus or 
car, now stages representations of the classics, among the ruins of 
the Grecian temples. There is no regular theatre but the audience sits 
before the temples as though they were a stage. Over five thousand 
people listen to Theocritus within that pastoral frame. 

In Rome the outstanding artistic events are the open-air concerts 
held during the summer in the Basilica of Constantine or Basilica di 
Massenzio, as it is now known, in the Roman Forum. They are popular 
concerts given by the Augusteo orchestra several times a week. There 
is no fixed auditorium. The people may move the chairs where they 
will, beneath the three huge arches of the Basilica or out into the 
moonlight. The Forum and the Palatine are lighted indirectly by a 
weird greenish glow over the ancient ruins in striking contrast to the 
golden lights of modern Rome. The new Via dell’Impero, the imposing 
avenue that divides the fora, forms a magnificent approach and in- 
cidentally the recently lighted Colosseum, with its wide spaces, a 
remarkable parking space as in olden times! Motor cars have replaced 
the Roman chariots but it is fascinating how little, with all its modern 
conveniences, Rome has changed. 

Ostia, the seaport of the capital, at the demand of the Governor 
of Rome, has been the scene of a series of productions. In the ancient 
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Roman theatre were staged The Seven Against Thebes by Aeschylus, 
Sophocles’ Antigone and The Clouds by Aristophanes. These perform- 
ances, as well as the classical plays at Syracuse, are under the direc- 
tion of the National Institute for Ancient Drama which was founded 
in 1925. 

The Palio at Siena can hardly be considered a theatrical perform- 
ance. But it is such a national institution that in writing about open- 
air spectacles one cannot pass it by. There is not a more authentic 
and unspoiled ‘show’ in Italy today: the coloring, the costumes, the 
banners, the playing of the flags before the Cathedral and later in the 
famous square, the drums and medieval pageantry of the festival, the 
blessing of the horses inside the churches and the actual race around 
the Piazza. 

Arezzo has followed suit. The festival there is not a Palio, but is 
called the Giostro del Saracino, revived in 1931 and held in the town 
square. The tournament, dating from the time of the Crusaders, 
consists of exhibitions of horsemanship and spearing. A dummy is 
placed on a pole ‘in the manner of the infidels’ in full armor, the object 
being that the horseman must strike with his lance the heart of his 
‘adversary’ or the ‘infidel’ turns on himself and, as the dummy’s 
arms are extended, an awkward rider is apt to receive a whack 
through the force of his own lance and land on his head on the cobbles! 
The Giostro occurs twice a year, in June and August. 

In Northern Italy, at Asti, a Palio takes place which was instituted 
as far back as the thirteenth century and is performed yearly in May 
on the feast of San Secondo. It cannot be compared with that of 
Siena, but it has become very popular in Piedmont. The race is thrill- 
ing and attracts large crowds of Italians from every part of the country 
in the presence of the Crown Prince of Italy. Asti also has an open-air 
theatre where its national hero, Vittorio Alfieri, is honored by produc- 
tions of his plays, written expressly for the masses. Orestes and Vir- 
ginia were given in 1929 and more recently Polinice and Ottavia. 

Florence in 1933 started its first Music and Drama Festival, known 
as the Maggio Musicale Fiorentino. Florence in May, when the Tus- 
can hills are still lusciously green and the gardens abound with flowers 
of every variety! Those who were fortunate enough to witness Max 
Reinhardt’s production of 4 Midsummer Night’s Dream in the Boboli 
Gardens will testify that the perfect place was found, with the right 
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combination of nature and architecture without the need of artificial 
scenery. The moon in the last act, stealing above the cypress trees, 
the fireflies and the song of the nightingale were only a few of na- 
ture’s enchanting contributions to Shakespeare’s fairy story on that 
opening night. Then Jacques Copeau presented Santa Uliva in the 
Brunelleschi Cloisters of Santa Croce. Those cloisters came to life. 
How right those figures of the Middle Ages looked as they swept 
silently past that incomparable structure! 

This year Florence holds its second Musical May and Herbert 
Graf replaces Max Reinhardt as the director of Gliick’s A/ceste, in the 
Boboli Gardens setting. And Copeau returns to stage Rino Alessi’s 
new drama, Savonarola, which will be offered in the Piazza della 
Signoria, the place where Savonarola met his death on the pyre. 

Florence has revived the Gioco del Calcio, in commemoration of an 
episode in 1530 when the Florentines defiantly played a game of 
calcio (football) under the fire of imperial troops who were besieging 
the city. Few people know that football originated in Florence. The 
game is played in the Piazza della Signoria, in costume as it was origi- 
nally done in the time of the Renaissance. The impressive opening 
processi »n, the Florentine nobility with the multicolored regalia of 
the period and on horseback, the groups standing during the game in 
the Loggia dei Lanzi — the whole pictorial effect bids fair to rival 
even the Siena Pa/io. 

An attempt was made last year in the Cascine to put on an im- 
mense production for the masses. It was even heralded as the Teatro 
delle Masse. Twenty thousand people crossed the cleverly arranged 
and illuminated bridge over the Arno to witness a spectacle in which 
two thousand people took part. It was given the strange title of 
78 B.L. and was aimed to show the progress of Fascism since the days 
of the War. Unfortunately it only showed that there is mighty little 
use in having two thousand actors if there is no adequate author and 
no connecting plot, and still less use in staging any show without a 
capable regisseur to handle such numbers. Some of the lighting was 
effective and it did prove that the masses are anxious for such forms 
of entertainment. 

The Piazza San Marco in Venice has always been the best proof 
of the popularity of sitting out of doors. It seems like some fantastic 
drawing room with the heavens for a ceiling, a salon in which every 
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type of human being passes by in a kaleidoscope of the nations of the 
earth. Venice holds an elaborate biennial festival, and last year had 
such attractions as Reinhardt’s production of The Merchant of Venice 
in the Campo San Trovaso and Gino Rocca’s presentation of Goldoni’s 
Bottega del Caffé in its original setting (both described in THEATRE 
ARTS in June 1934). 

Italy still loves opera. And opera in Italy is performed with an 
enthusiasm and joie de musique that warms the heart. In August the 
throngs crowd into the huge Roman amphitheatre at Verona, the 
Arena, to hear 4ida, Nerone, Africana given in a manner that can 
best be judged by number: two thousand on the stage, one hundred 
and forty in the orchestra, two hundred and fifty in the chorus, one 
hundred in the ballet, an entire ship on the stage (with twelve hun- 
dred people on board) that rocks on waves and for a climax makes a 
circle on its axis! 

An organization of special importance in Italy is that known as 
the Carri di Tespi. It consists of troupes of exceptional character 
which tour the entire country during the summer giving open-air per- 
formances of different kinds — operas like Rigoletto, Norma, Bohéme, 
Boccaccio, and plays by Pirandello, D’Annunzio, Benelli, Antonelli and 
others. We would call them traveling stock companies. They give 
excellent performances both vocally and artistically, with imagination 
and taste. They travel with their own little Punch-and-Judy-like 
stages. Their scenery is clever and never banal, their costumes are 
well designed, and the coloring and lighting are good. The prices are 
incredibly low. Into the smallest towns and villages, up into the 
mountains, into the furthest corners of the country they go, giving 
pleasure to the many who are unable to leave home, too poor to travel. 

Italy will always love the theatre. It cannot exist without it. 
Perhaps that is why the cinema in Italy has not advanced further. The 
theatre is part of Italy, part of its nature. Every Italian would like 
to take part, but if he cannot be on the stage he acts and sings every 
word and note from his seat. An Italian audience can be cruel, but it 
is by nature spontaneous and when it is pleased it is enthusiastically 
kind. And how pleased Italians can be! If you have once seen Carnival 
Time in Venice, in Viareggio or in Turin, you will know why open-air 
performances in Italy are a success. 
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any such event is sure to be obliged to compete with festivals at all 
points of the compass and that it must add to the professional quality, 
which it will be sure to have, the same freedom and gaiety, novelty and 
pleasure in performance, that is characteristic of the far-away festivals. 
Promise of all these qualities is held out in the alluring announcement 
of a Drama Festival at Pasadena, the first of what it is hoped may be 
an annual series at this California theatre centre. The new combined 
theatre festival and school at Union College is a welcome sign of activity. 
And the continued success of the older festivals in the middle west — 
such as that at Ann Arbor, now in its sixth season — is an indication 
to the hesitant ones that any progressive locality in America is prepared 





to welcome the festival spirit. 


AUSTRIA 


gion offers something more this 
year than Salzburg, although the 
Festival in Mozart’s city is still the centre 
of attention for the musical-minded. 
Herman Roebbeling’s series of plays at 
the Vienna Burgtheater, which he calls 
‘Voices of the Nations’, affords the Vi- 
enna Festival Weeks (June 2-30) a touch 
of novelty that they have not always had. 
Roebbeling’s program of international 
plays, given in the calendar below, is the 
first shot in a campaign for a League of 
Nations Theatre which would ‘play the 
most inspiring plays of the most inspiring 
playwrights of all nations for the public 
of the world’. 

May-October (Vienna). ‘Franz Joseph’ 
Exhibition at Schénbrunn Castle. 

June 2, weekly, to September 29 (Kirch- 
lag). Passion Play. 

Fune 2-30 (Vienna). Festival weeks. 
Plays at the Burgtheater in Roebbeling’s 
“Voices of the Nations’ include: Maxwell 
Anderson’s Elizabeth the Queen, Drink- 
water’s Abraham Lincoln, Grillparzer’s 
Austrian Ein Bruderzwist in Habsburg, 
Hauptmann’s Florian Geyer, Calderon’s 
Constant Prince, Madach’s Hungarian 
Tragedy of Man, Oehlenschlager’s Danish 
Aladdin and Mussolini’s Hundred Days. 

The operas to be produced during the 
Festival Weeks in Vienna are: Ring of the 
Nibelungs, Meistersinger, Tristan und 


Isolde, Fidelio, Magic Flute, Figaro, Cost 
fan Tutte, Rosenkavalier, Arabella, L’ Eure 
Espagniole, Fair of Sorotchintzi. 

July (Heiligenkreuz). The eight-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the Abbey will be 
marked by the performance of old Ec- 
clesiastical Plays, a long-lived and rarely 
observed custom. 

Fuly 26-27 (Linz). Anton Bruckner 
Festival, introductory to the Salzburg 
Musical Festival. ‘Mass in D Minor’, 
Fourth and Ninth Symphonies (conducted 
by Bruno Walter). 

Fuly 27 (Salzburg). Opening of Musical 
Festival with a performance of Wagner’s 
Tristan und Isolde, conducted by Bruno 
Walter, with Anny Konetzni. 

Fuly 28 and Sundays thereafter to Sep- 
tember 1 (Salzburg). Hugo von Hof- 
mannsthal’s Everyman, as produced by 
Max Reinhardt, in the Cathedral Square. 
With Frida Richard, Dagny Servaes, 
Helene Thimig, Paul Hartmann (if the 
German Ministry for Popular Enlighten- 
ment and Propaganda is enlightened 
enough to permit his appearance) and 
Luis Rainer. 

July 29, August 3, 17, 26 (Salzburg). 
Verdi’s Falstaff, conducted by Arturo 
Toscanini, with Dusolina Giannini. 

Fuly 30, August 9, 27 (Salzburg). 
Strauss’ Rosenkavalier, conducted by Josef 
Krips, with Lotte Lehmann. 

August 1, 8, 15, 23, 28 (Salzburg). 
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A Calendar for the Summer Traveler 


_— was no calendar for ‘The Audience on the Road’ in last 
year’s Travel Issue, a break in a custom established in 1928. It 
seemed as if the world of political strife and economic depression had 
blocked, temporarily at least, the path to the theatres and folk festivals 
of other lands which eager summer travelers had broken for themselves, 
without benefit of Baedeker, during the last fifteen years. This year it 
seems that the paths have only changed their main direction. Many of 
them that turned by pleasant habit to Germany turn now to England, 
to Italy and to Russia. And, as always, to Scandinavia where, despite 
the closed doors of the leading city theatres and opera houses during the 
summer, many traditional festivals and holidays are observed, as well as 
such unusual events as the quincentenary celebration of the founding of 
the Swedish National Parliament in Stockholm and the sooth anniver- 
sary of the Cathedral at Upsala. Although Mexico has made so few defi- 
nite announcements that it does not warrant inclusion in the actual 
calendar, the south-bound traveler will find elaborate native fiestas 
well worth his attention in this colorful country. 

This year the Silver Jubilee of the King makes the whole British 
Isles a focus for the lover of drama, pageantry and traditional celebra- 
tions. At Malvern the drama festival, now in its seventh year, has be- 
come a centre for summer theatre life, not only for performance but for 
study. And Moscow, Leningrad are on the tongues of all the happy ones 
who can turn their eyes toward the ocean and beyond it, especially 
those for whom the theatre includes film, dance and opera as well as the 
legitimate drama. Moreover, what was a few years ago only the hint 
of a summer theatre in America has become a definite trend, an inevi- 
table feature of the season. Each year there are more summer theatres, 
more festivals, ranging in length from a week to six weeks, more acting, 
dancing and play-producing ventures developing a permanence of en- 
deavor and direction. The very rumor of an American Theatre Festival 
in New York next summer is good news, but it is even better news that 
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course in the drama, emphasizing the 
acting and reading of Shakespeare under 
the supervision of English actors, and 
using the plays in the Shakespeare Dra- 
matic Festival as concrete models. 

Fuly 15-20 (London). International Folk 
Dance Festival. 

Fuly 22-August 5 (Stratford). Shake- 
speare Fortnight Hostelry. Second session. 

July 29-August 12 (Bath). Little Thea- 
tre, Citizen House. Public performances 
by native and foreign students, working 
under professional directors, of classic and 
modern plays in the Little Theatre, the 
Open-Air Theatre and the Pump Rooms. 

Fuly 29-August 24 (Malvern). Drama 
Festival, directed by Sir Barry Jackson. 
Presenting The Simpleton of the Unex- 
pected Isles, Fanny’s First Play and Mis- 
alliance, all by George Bernard Shaw; 
Ben Jonson’s Volpone, Pinero’s Trelawney 
of the Wells, and 1066 and All That by 
Reginald Arkell and Alfred Reynolds. 

August 5-10 (Caernarvon). Welsh Na- 
tional Eisteddfod. 

August 5-19 (Stratford). Shakespeare 
Fortnight Hostelry. Third session. 

August 15-29 (Bath). Little Theatre, 
Citizen House. Second session of per- 
formances and study. 

August 19-September 1 (Stratford). 
Shakespeare Fortnight Hostelry. Fourth 
session. 

August 30-September 8 (London). The 
group from Citizen House, Bath, presents 
its final Festival Plays at the Everyman 
Theatre, Hampstead. Third official ses- 
sion. 

October 12 (Stratford). ‘Mop’ Fair. 


FRANCE 
i the general tourist think that there 
is no more in France than he can see 
from the Eiffel Tower; the wise traveler 
looking for theatre entertainment knows 
that there is more than Paris in France. 
Paris, of course, continues to be the focal 
point, and few will deliberately avoid the 
traditional programs of the Comédie and 
the Opéra or neglect whatever of the win- 
ter season runs over into the summer — 
especially if the visit can be made to coin- 


cide with the two May celebrations which 
will add to the city’s theatrical interest: 
one on the fiftieth anniversary of Victor 
Hugo’s death, and the other honoring 
Joan of Arc. But there are other places and 
events to be sought out, and perhaps even 
greater amusement to be found elsewhere 
than on the city’s summer boulevards and 
by-streets. A suggestion of some of those 
places and things is appended to indicate 
their variety. There is also a list of the 
Pardons, those picturesque religious fétes 
which continue to delight the wanderer 
who strays off the beaten paths and goes 
into the rural villages. 

May 12 (Orléans, Rouen and Paris). 
Celebrations in honor of Joan of Arc. 

May 22-28 (Besancon and Paris). Vic- 
tor Hugo Commemorative Celebrations. 
Besancon is the small watch-making city 
which was Hugo’s birthplace. 

May 26 (Rouen). Second Joan of Arc 
Celebration. 

June ro (Nancy). Open-air perform- 
ances at the Theatre of the Passion. 

Fune 23-30 (Orange). Performances in 
the old Roman Theatre. 

July 7, 28 (Nancy). Open-air perform- 
ances at the Theatre of the Passion. 

Fuly 13-15 (Carcassone). Annual Festi- 
val. 
Fuly 15 and later (Orange). Second series 
of performancesin the old Roman Theatre. 

Fuly 27-31 (Quimperle, Brittany). An- 
nual Festival. 

Fuly 28 (Bussang, Vosges). First in the 
series of fortieth anniversary performances 
in the Theatre of the People. 

August 4, 11, 18, 25 (Bussang, Vosges). 
Same as above. 

August 4, 11,25 (Nancy). Theatre of the 
Passion. Open-air performances. 

September 1, 8, 22 (Nancy). Same as 
above. 


Pardons 
May 19 (Treguier). St. Yves, patron 
saint of the lawyers and lawyer of the 
poor. On the night before the Pardon all 
beggars are given board and lodging in the 
old Manor House where the Saint lived. 
Fune 2 (Montfort L’ Amaury). Duchess 
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Mozart’s Don Giovanni, conducted by 
Walter, with Giannini. 

August 2,6, 10,16, 22, September 1 (Salz- 
burg). Goethe’s Faust, Part I, as staged 
by Max Reinhardt, in the courtyard of 
the Festspielhaus. With Paula Wessely, 
Lotte Medelsky, Frida Richard, Ewald 
Balser and Raoul Aslan. 

August 5, 19 (Salzburg). Mozart’s Cosi 
fan Tutte, conducted by Felix Wein- 
gartner, with Elisabeth Rethberg. 

August 7, 14, 24, 31 (Salzburg). Bee- 
thoven’s Fidelio, conducted by Tosca- 
nini. 

August 12, 21, 29 (Salzburg). Gliick’s 
Iphigenia in Tauris, conducted by Walter, 
with Lehmann. 

August 13, 30 (Salzburg). Mozart’s 
Marriage of Figaro, conducted by Wein- 
gartner, with Rethberg. 

August 20 (Salzburg). Strauss’ Elektra. 

August (Hofgastein). Concerts, theatre 
pageants, etc. 

September 25 (Graz). Passion Play. 


EN GLAND 
ge pivot around which life will re- 
volve through most of May and June 
in England will of course be the Silver 
Jubilee celebrations in honor of the King. 
Opening with a thanksgiving service on 
May 6 in St. Paul’s Cathedral, the festivi- 
ties will continue throughout London and 
the rest of the British possessions; and 
pageants, processions, entertainments of 
all kinds — not to mention an abundance 
of special decoration— will be at the 
pleasure of all loyal subjects — a category 
which, despite the shadow of a few dis- 
gruntled dissenters, covers a remarkably 
high percentage of the people of England, 
Scotland, Wales and the colonies. For 
strangers in the land without sufficient 
curiosity to tide them over such a long 
period of public devotion, the following 
selection of more usual but always attrac- 
tive events will prove of aid — Malvern, 
Stratford and Regent’s Park for the most 
important drama centres, intermixed with 
certain musical festivals and traditional 
celebrations. 
April 15-September 14 (Stratford). 
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Shakespeare Memorial Festival, under the 
direction of B. Iden Payne. Repertory 
selected from the following: The Merchant 
of Venice, The Tempest, As You Like It, 
Antony and Cleopatra, Henry IV (Part I), 
The Taming of the Shrew, The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, Macbeth, Richard III 
and All’s Well That Ends Well. 

April 29-Fune 15 (London). Covent 
Garden Grand Opera season, opening 
with a Wagner-Rossini Festival and con- 
tinuing with such operas as Schwanda, 
Carmen and Prince Igor, all to be given in 
conjunction with de Basil’s Ballet Russe. 

May 5-12 (Oxford). 250th anniversary 
celebration of the births of Bach and 
Handel. 

May 20-August 31 (London). Open-Air 
Theatre in Regent’s Park, directed by 
Sydney W. Carroll. Two performances 
daily. Repertory includes: Hamlet, Love’s 
Labour’s Lost, 4 Midsummer Night's 
Dream, As You Like It, The Tempest, 
Twelfth Night and Milton’s Comus. 

May 22-25 (Norwich). Norfolk Musical 
Festival. 

_ May 23-25 (Bath). Folk dance compe- 
titions. 

May 25-Fune 8 (London). Pageant in 
the moat of the Tower of London. Nightly 
performances. 

May 27-Fune 1 (Blackpool). Dance 
Festival. 

May 27-Fune 1 (Welwyn). Drama Fes- 
tival. 

May 29-Fune 30 (Glyndebourne, Sussex). 
Opera Festival. The first successful sea- 
son of opera at this combined private es- 
tate and opera house was reviewed by 
Ashley Dukes in THEATRE ARTS, Septem- 
ber 1934. 

May 31-Fune 6 (Torquay). Second an- 
nual competitive musical festival. 

Fune 18 (Canterbury). Annual Festival 
Day. 

Fuly 5 (Isle of Man). Ancient Tynwald 
ceremony, celebrating the world’s oldest 
Open-Air Parliament. 

Fuly 8-22 (Stratford). Shakespeare Fort- 
night Hostelry, under the direction of 
Fanny Bradshaw. Providing the theatre- 
minded traveler with a flexible study 
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Anne. A Brittany Pardon held just out- 
side Paris. 

Fune 9, 10 (Fosselin). Our Lady of the 
Thorn Bush. 

Fune 14 (Saint Herbot). Saint Herbot, 
patron saint of all animals with horns: 
“On that day all cows, steers, etc., have a 
day off.’ 

Fune 15, 16 (Rumengol). Our Lady of 
All Remedies. Also known as the Pardon 
of the Singers. Featured by a gathering of 
local bards and musicians. 

Fune 17 (Etel). Tuna Fishermen: bless- 
ing of the fishing boats. 

Fune 23, 24 (St. Fean du Doigt). St. 
John the Baptist, or Pardon of the Fire. 
The ‘Finger of St. John’ is carried in pro- 
cession. 

Fuly 14-21 (Locronan). Saint Ronan, or 
Pardon of the Great ‘Troménie’. This 
Pardon occurs only once in six years. 

August ¢-6 (Chapelle St. Nicodéme). 
St. Nicodéme, patron of all animals. ‘A 
bonfire is lit at night by the figure of an 
angel which descends from the belfrey of 
the chapel with a rocket and then is “shot 
back” to the top of the belfrey.’ 

August 24, 25 (Sainte Anne La Palud). 
Great Pardon of Ste. Anne. Called the 
richest and most picturesque pardon of all. 

September 8 (Fosselin). Our Lady of the 
Thorn Bushes. Also called the Pardon of 
the Barkers. 

September 29-October 2 (Gourin). Par- 
don and local wrestling matches which go 
back to the fifteenth century. 

October 30 (Hennebont). Feast of the 
*Voeu’ in commemoration of the epidemic 


of the plague. 
GERMANY 


‘new Germany’ brings more news but 
less tourist activity and distinctly 

less theatre interest. Certain established 
events in the world of art, however, go on, 
regardless of political or social changes. 
Thus, Munich continues to hold its famous 
festival of Wagner and Mozart and many 
towns continue to present their annual 
open-air performances, some of them in a 
century-old tradition. In July and August 
the traveler will find open-air plays — 
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definite announcements not yet made — 
at such scattered districts as Bad Char- 
lottenbrunn, Solbad Hall (Federmann 
Festival Plays) and Heringsdorf. Heiden- 
heim performances come in June and 
September, Kulmbach in June and August, 
Marburg in June and July. Several cities 
are celebrating their foundings with 
festivals, processions and pageants: Burg- 
hausen recognizes 700 years of life with a 
presentation of Mayer-Helmbrecht open- 
air plays from May to October; and Ank- 
lam also devotes the summer season to 
its 700th anniversary. 

Fuly 1-September 15 (Frankfurt). Fes- 
tival Plays on the Rémerberg: Schiller’s 
Wallenstein, opening July 1 and 2; Schil- 
ler’s Die Fungfrau von Orleans, opening 
July 15; Kleist’s Kathchen von Heilbronn, 
opening August I. 

Fuly 15-August 15 (Heidelberg). Reich 
Festival Plays. 

Fuly 21-31 (Detmold). Richard Wagner 
Festival week ‘under the protection of 
Frau Winifred Wagner’. Performances of 
The Flying Dutchman, Lohengrin, Tristan, 
Meistersinger. Also productions of Sieg- 
fried Wagner’s Der Barenhdéuter and his 
choral work, Der Fahnenschwur. 

Fuly 2¢-August 27 (Munich). Wagner 
Festival at the Prince Regent Theatre. 

Fuly 24-August 27 (Munich). Mozart 
Festival at the Residence Theatre. 

Fuly 29-August 25 (Munich). Drama 
Festival at the National Theatre: Goethe’s 
Gétz von Berlichingen, Schiller’s Maria 
Stuart and Shakespeare’s King Lear. Three 
performances each. 

August 15-29 (Munich). Richard 
Strauss Festival at the National Theatre. 


HUNGARY 
= A Hungarian the words Budapest 
and beauty are synonymous. As Ber- 
lin was once the home of theatres, as 
Vienna was once the city of song, so Buda- 
pest was, and still is, the place of beauty. 
Political and social upheaval may have 
brought despair and insecurity to a nation- 
loving people, but the loveliness of their 
city remains stable. Perhaps it is this 
eternal quality that has drawn Budapest 























BUDDHIST GODS OF THE SEA. The Chinese Drama Society, under the 
direction of Professor Chi Ju-shan, of the National Palace Museum, Peiping, 
China, contributes pictures of some of its theatre material for the projected 
volume on Theatre Collections in Libraries and Museums, to be published 
by the National Theatre Conference. The Society is one of three important 
museums in the city of Peiping alone, whose vast stocks of dramatic material 
follow the Chinese tradition of making permanent record of cultural lore. 














Buddhist God who takes charge of all the devils is the description which the 
Chinese Drama Society in Peiping has set down for this grotesque figure. 
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more and more within the ken of summer 
travelers. And not Budapest alone, with 
its famous theatres and music halls, for 
the city has showered its graces over the 
surrounding neighborhood. The vitality of 
traditional folk-dances, the rich colors of 
ancient folk costumes, the touching splen- 
dor of century-old fétes and religious cele- 
brations have made the countryside as 
much a place to visit and enjoy as the 
lively capital city itself. 

Budapest has created a popular centre 
in the Metropolitan Zoological Garden, 
where every day from June to October 
open-air concerts and a large repertory 
of familiar operas are presented. This year 
there is talk of augmenting the musical 
performances with plays, Maeterlinck’s 
The Bluebird being the first candidate for 
production. The Budai Szinkor, a small 
theatre in Budapest that has earned a 
reputation for putting on very good plays 
with excellent actors, is open all summer 
for the entertainment of natives and visi- 
tors. The National Theatre Company is 
scheduled to present a special event at 
the end of June, a performance of Oedipus 
in the amphitheatre of the old Roman 
settlement of Aquineum outside Budapest. 

May 15-30 (Budaérs, near Budapest). 
Passion Plays. 

June 1 (Véc). Open-air opera perform- 
ance. 

June 1-10 (Budapest). Hungarian Na- 
tional Exhibition of Plastic Art and a 
Hungarian Baroque Exhibition on ‘Fran- 
cis Rakéczi II and His Epoch’. 

June 2-10 (Szombathely). 
Week. 

June 8-16 (Pécs). Festival Week. Open- 
air performances of Beethoven’s King 
Stephen, and other events. 

June 8-23 (Budapest). Spring Festival. 

June 9-15 (Hédmexivdsdrhely). Na- 
tional Work Week, during which one eve- 
ning is devoted to music in celebration 
of the composer, Kodaly. There are also 
folk dances in the representative costumes 
of the district. 

June 10-15 (Budapest). Congress of the 
International Student Musical Council. 

June 20 (Isaszeg and Mezikivesd). 


Festival 


Lord’s Day Procession. The gorgeous folk 
dresses are a notable part oft this ancient 
rite. 

Fune 29-30 (Kalocsa). Heart of Jesus 
Fair and a procession of pilgrims. Exhibi- 
tion of church art. People’s Festival. Per- 
formance of The Kalocsa Bouquet. 

Fuly and August, Saturdays and Sundays 
(Budapest). Metropolitan Orchestra con- 
certs. 

Fuly 13-21 (Kecskemét and Tatatévéros). 
Open-air performances. 

August g-15 (Szeged). Open-air perform- 
ances of Madach’s Tragedy of Man. 

August 13-16 (Esztergom). Open-air 
performances. Venetian-lamp evening. 
Popular fétes. 

August 14-22 (Budapest). St. Stephen 
Festival Week, in memory of the first 
apostolic king of Hungary. This is an 
elaborate mixture of festivals in art, 
music and sports. In the City Theatre the 
Hungarian Bouquet Society gives the 
traveler who is unable to visit the coun- 
tryside an opportunity to see original 
Hungarian folk dances, songs and cos- 
tumes when it presents peasant groups 
in The Pearl Bouquet. In celebration of 
this week entrance is allowed into the 
country without visas and all railway fares 
to Budapest are reduced. 

August 15 (Gyéngyés). 600th Anniver- 
sary Jubilee Festivals. 

August 18-20 (Miskolc). Open-air festi- 
val plays. 

August 20 (Budapest). St. Stephen’s 
Day. A solemn procession in the Fortress 
and fireworks on Mount St. Gellért in 
the evening. Also St. Stephen Festivals at 
Székesfehérvar. 

September (Budapest). Opening of Royal 
Hungarian Opera-House season. 

September 22-25 (Sétoraljaijhely). ‘Heg- 
yalja Days.’ National festivals commemo- 
rating 200th anniversary of death of 
Francis Rakéczi II. 


ITALY 
HERE is little to add to the account 
(on page 367 of this issue) by Ernest 
de Weerth of open-air performances in 
Italy. The travel calendars for 1928, 1929, 
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districts and Russian Museum; evening, 
Leonov’s Skutareosky, presented by the 
Moscow State Maly Theatre, visiting 
Leningrad for the Festival. 

June 6 (Leningrad). Performance at 
Leningrad Theatre for Children; evening, 
concert by Workers’ Artist Groups. 

Sune 7 (Leningrad). Trip to Peterhof; 
evening, Shostakovitch’s opera, Lady 
Macbeth of Mzensk, at the Maly Opera 
Theatre. 

June 8 (Leningrad). Historic concert at 
the Hermitage Theatre; evening, Asafiev’s 
Bakhchisarai Fountain at the State Thea- 
tre of Opera and Ballet. 

Fune 9 (Leningrad). Soviet Art Exhibit 
at the anti-religious museum at St. 
Isaac’s Cathedral; evening, Shakespeare’s 
King Lear as presented by the Moscow 
State Jewish Theatre. 

June ro (Leningrad). Close of Leningrad 
Art Festival. 


UNITED STATES 


ay seams ag Drama Festivals are 
no longer the prerogative of theatre- 
minded Europe. Although the list in 
America is still short, both the ambition 
of individual programs and their spread 
when taken together, over the continent, 

a welcome vitality. Perhaps it is 
the youth of the Festival movement in the 
United States, and an unfamiliarity with 
the best means of promotion, but it is 
more difficult to get definite announce- 
ments and dates from America than from 
Europe, wise in the material ramifications 
of advance news. There are, therefore, 
only a few actually-named Drama Festi- 
vals noted here. The calendar does not 
include the manifold summer theatres, 
which will be listed in a later issue of 
THEATRE ARTS. It does not mention the 
many good schools of acting, playwriting, 
the dance, that have taken over the sum- 
mer season either as an extension period 
for their winter work or as an auspicious 
time for students engaged otherwheres in 
the more conventional study season. It 
necessarily omits such companies as the 
Hedgerow Theatre and Chicago’s Good- 
man Theatre which are among those sched- 


uled to tour the country this summer. 
Nor, finally, does the calendar repeat the 
long and colorful list of Folk Festivals — 
printed in THEATRE ARTS in 1929 — which 
have made Southwest America a gather- 
ing-place for all devotees of Indian culture. 
Not for its length but as an example of a 
good start and an augury of the future is 
the following list worthwhile. 

From one season in Ann Arbor, the 
middle-west drama festivals under the 
direction of Robert Henderson have spread 
this year to four cities. Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Milwaukee and Ann Arbor will see 
a series of plays with more or less perma- 
nent casts, including such players as 
Nazimova, Romney Brent, Estelle Win- 
wood, Edmund Gwenn, Tom Powers and 
Violet Heming. 

Minneapolis 

April 22-27 (Lyceum Theatre). Accent 
on Youth. 

April 29-May 4 (Indefinite). 

May 6-8. Ibsen’s Ghosts. 

May 9-11. Shaw’s The Simpleton of the 
Unexpected Isles. 

May 13-18. The Bishop Misbehaves by 
Frederick Jackson. 

May 20-25. Laburnum Grove by J. B. 
Priestley. 

May 27-Fune 1. Up to the Stars, musical 
revue with songs and sketches from Noel 
Coward’s Words and Music. 


St. Paul 

April 29-May 1 (Metropolitan Theatre). 
Ghosts. 

May 2-4. The Simpleton of the Unex- 
pected Isles. 

May 6-11 (Indefinite). 

May 13-18. Laburnum Grove. 

May 20-25. The Bishop Misbehaves. 

May 27-Fune 1. Accent on Youth. 

Fune 3-8. Up to the Stars. 


Milwaukee 

April 29-May 4 (Pabst Theatre). Mary 
of Scotland by Maxwell Anderson, with 
Helen Hayes. 

May 6-17. Laburnum Grove. 

May 13-18. Ghosts. 

May 20-25. Up to the Stars. 

May 27-Fune 1. The Bishop Misbehaves. 
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1930 and 1931 offer a complete list of 
traditional religious festivals, which com- 
pose the most picturesque feature of the 
summer season. The Florence Musical 
May, begun two years ago, provides a new 
dramatic and musical emphasis. 

April 24 (Florence). Inauguration cere- 
monies at 5 p.m. and a performance of 
Rossini’s Moses at 9 p.m. as the opening 
events in the second May Musical Festi- 
val, which continues until June 4, offering 




















a open-air portent in vat this 

summer. A map drawn by Ernest de Weerth. 

a program of operas, plays and concerts 
in which the following dates are featured: 

May 4, 9, 15. Orseolo, a new opera by 
Pizzetti, in the Municipal Theatre. 

May 12, 16, 19. Verdi’s Ballo in Mas- 
chera in the Municipal Theatre. 

May 78, 23, 26. Mozart’s Ratto al Ser- 
raglio in the Pergola Theatre. 

May 25, 28. Savonarola, a play by 
Rino Alessi with musical comments by 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco, directed by Jacques 
Copeau, in the Piazza della Signoria. 

May 30, Fune 2. Bellini’s Norma in the 
Municipal Theatre. 

Fune I, 4. Gliick’s Alceste, directed by 
Herbert Graf, who replaces Max Rein- 
hardt, in the Royal Boboli Gardens. The 
performance on June 4 closes the Florence 
May Musical Festival. 

Fuly 2, August 16 (Siena). Famous Palio 
races. 

Fuly and August (Rimini). Drama sea- 
son intermixed with such various events 
as a national dog show, painting exhibi- 
tions and sailing races. 

September (Merano). Theatrical and 
opera season. 
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RUSSIA 
pepe is a good deal slower than most 
other lands in announcing plans 
for the summer, but the repertory system 
of its theatres is such that many plays 
that have made an impression during the 
winter season may be found still playing 
during the summer. Such a production, 
for example, as Tairov’s controversial 
Egyptian Nights, the compilation of Push- 
kin’s, Shakespeare’s and Shaw’s views on 
the lives and loves of Antony and Cleo- 
patra, may still be a part of the repertory 
at the Kamerny and probably should be 
seen. Moscow’s smaller and less-known 
theatres, like the Krasnoi-Presny, accord- 
ing to some observers, often provide more 
excitement than the more famous homes 
and are undoubtedly worth investigation. 
The latest films — and in Russia the latest 
films are more often than not an important 
part of theatre life — are sure to be on the 
boards of one cinema house or another. 
Although there is no definite announce- 
ment as yet, the August Musical Festival 
and the September Drama Festival in 
Moscow will undoubtedly be held again 
this year. If this has so far emphasized 
Moscow, the following calendar of events 
in the Leningrad Art Festival plus Jay 
Leyda’s review of the vital theatre life in 
Leningrad in THEATRE ARTS last March 
should be noted by any prospective trav- 
eler who feels that only Moscow will pro- 
vide him with sufficiently exciting drama 
to make a visit profitable. 

June 1 (Leningrad). Opening of the 
Leningrad Art Festival with a sightseeing 
trip and, in the evening, a concert by the 
Leningrad Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Fune 2 (Leningrad). Visit to Hermitage 
art gallery; evening, Meyerhold’s produc- 
tion of Tchaikowsky’s Queen of Spades at 
the Maly Opera Theatre. 

Fune 3 (Leningrad). Visit to an Art 
School for Children; evening, Tchaikow- 
sky’s ballet, Swan Lake, at the State 
Theatre of Opera and Ballet. 

June 4 (Leningrad). Special trip to 
Detskoye-Selo; evening, concert by Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. 

une 5 (Leningrad). Visit to Workers’ 
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LOHENGRIN 


Emil Pirchan, director of the Neue Deutsches Theater in Prague, one of the 
leading German-speaking theatres in Europe, made new designs for Wagner’s 
music-drama. The production was directed by Herbert Graf of the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra Association and, this summer, director of Gliick’s 
Alceste in the Florence Musical May. Pirchan, incidentally, is devoting the 
summer to the teaching of design at the Mozarteum Academy in Salzburg. 
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Ann Arbor 

May 20-22 (Lydia Mendelssohn Theatre). 
The Simpleton of the Unexpected Isles. 

May 23-25. Ghosts. 

May 27-Fune 1. Laburnum Grove. 

Fune 3-8. The Bishop Misbehaves. 

Fune 10-13. Up to the Stars. 

June 14, 15 and two matinees. The Ugly 
Runts by Robert Raynolds, author of the 
Harper Prize novel, Brothers in the West. 
A play about the Hungarian miners, in its 
world premiere. 

June 17. Up to the Stars. 

Fune 18. The Ugly Runts. 

June 19, 20. Ode to Liberty by Michel 
Duran, adapted by Sidney Howard. 

Fune 21 and matinee. The Ugly Runts. 

Fune 22. Ode to Liberty. 


Schenectady 

Fuly x (Union College, Schenectady, 
New York). Opening of Mohawk Drama 
Festival, presenting four comedies under 
the direction of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Coburn. In conjunction with the Festival, 
an Institute of the Theatre will be held 
under the direction of Dr. Thomas H. 
Dickinson. The plays to be produced dur- 
ing the season: 

Fuly 23-27. Shakespeare’s The Merry 
Wives of Windsor. 

Fuly 30-August 3. Aristophanes’ Lysis- 
trata in the Seldes version. 

August 6-10. Rip Van Winkle in the 
Joseph Jefferson version. 

August 13-17. Don Marquis’ Master of 
the Revels, in premier performance. 

August 24. Close of Mohawk Drama 
Festival and Institute of the Theatre. 
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Pasadena 

Fuly 1-37 (Pasadena Community Play- 
house, Pasadena, California). Opening of 
Midsummer Drama Festival. Inaugurat- 
ing what is expected to be an annual sum- 
mer event at Pasadena, Gilmor Brown 
and his group are giving all the Chronicle 
Plays of Shakespeare in unbroken, chrono- 
logical sequence. This is believed to be the 
first time that all the Histories have been 
collected together and presented in proper 
historical order, thus affording an audi- 
ence a survey both of Shakespeare’s 
genius as a chronicler and of English 
history from 1200 to 1550 as Shakespeare 
saw it. Wednesday and Saturday matinees 
will be given in addition to the evening 
performances. The opening play is The 
Life and Death of King Fohn. 

Fuly 4-6. The Tragedy of King Richard 
II 


Fuly 8-13. King Henry IV, Part I. 
Fuly 15-20. King Henry IV, Part II. 
Fuly 22-24. The Life of King Henry V. 
Fuly 25-27. King Henry VI, Part I. 
Fuly 29-31. King Henry VI, Part II. 
August 1-3. King Henry VI, Part III. 
August 5-7. The Tragedy of King Rich- 
ard ITI. 
August 8-10. King Henry VIII. 


Central City 

July-August (Central City, Colorado). 
At the Opera House, under the direction 
of Robert Edmond Jones, Central City 
Nights, a revue made up of excerpts from 
various great plays and operas which were 
produced at the old Central City Opera 
House in its boom days, 1870 to Ig00. 
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A SEASON’S PLAYS 

Judgment Day, by Elmer Rice. Coward, 
McCann: $2. Sailors of Cattaro, by 
Friedrich Wolf. Translated by Keene 
Wallis, adapted by Michael Blankfort. 
French: $1.50. The Petrified Forest, 
by Robert Sherwood. Scribner's: $2. 
Rain from Heaven, by S. N. Behrman. 
Random House: $2. The First Le- 
gion, by Emmet Lavery. French: $1.50. 
Valley Forge, by Maxwell Anderson. 
Anderson House: $2.50. Fayhawker, 
by Sinclair Lewis and Lloyd Lewis. 
Doubleday, Doran: $2. Gold Eagle 
Guy, by Melvin Levy. Random House: 
$2. Point Valaine, by Noel Coward. 
Doubleday, Doran: $1.75. Merrily 
We Roll Along, by George S. Kaufman 
and Moss Hart. Random House: $2. 
The Children’s Hour, by Lillian Hell- 
man. Knopf: $2. The Distaff Side, 
by Fohn van Druten. Knopf: §2. 
Escape Me Never!, by Margaret Ken- 
nedy. Doubleday, Doran: $1.75. | Con- 
versation Piece, by Noel Coward. 
Doubleday, Doran: $1.75. L’ Aiglon, 
by Edmond Rostand, adapted by Cle- 
mence Dane. Doubleday, Doran: $1.75. 
Within the Gates, by Sean O’Casey. 
Macmillan: $7.75. Roll, Sweet Char- 
jot, by Paul Green. French: $.75. 
Panic, by Archibald MacLeish. 
Houghton, Mifflin: $2. 


a THEATRE, SO we are repeatedly 
told, is in bad case, though it must be 
admitted that like Charles II it seems to 
take an unconscionable time a-dying. By 
way of complicating matters, doctors dis- 





agree as to what is the matter with the 
two-thousand-year-old patient. One of the 
latest and most vociferous diagnoses is to 
the effect that it is withering for lack of 
nourishment, that there is today too little 
vital substance in the subject matter with 
which playwrights deal. We live on the 
brink of chaos, these critics say, and our 
theatre pabulum consists of cream puffs 
and cocktails; love and adultery. 

The seventeen printed plays listed here, 
all of which have been produced during 
the current season on Broadway, should 
confirm or disprove the diagnosis. Here is a 
cross-section of the professional theatre — 
not all the winter’s plays, by any means, 
but those which have enough vitality to 
look for longer life, for reading or produc- 
tion outside New York, for at least a hope 
of survival into the future. They are of 
all kinds, historical, romantic, social and 
political. Comedy predominates and with 
it that tendency toward ‘little man and 
woman affairs’ so scornfully attacked by 
the first comedian of all, Aristophanes 
himself. Only one, Fudgment Day, is defi- 
nitely based on modern political problems. 
In its swift, melodramatic telling of a tale 
based on the Reichstag fire trial it uses the 
theatre effectively to reflect current issues, 
pillory a wrong and proclaim a burning 
indignation. This is the strong meat that 
the theatre is supposed to need and that 
the Theatre Union has been giving it on 
Fourteenth Street this year with Sailors 
of Cattaro but which the casual, pleasure- 
seeking Broadway audience exhibits some 
unwillingness to swallow. 

In The Petrified Forest and Rain from 
Heaven, the problems of the day are ap- 
proached from the point of view of the 
disillusioned intellectual caught between 
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two worlds — ‘too young for the War and 
too old for the Revolution’. A certain 
section of society, small in numbers but 
long dominant in the arts, the sciences and 
the professions, is shown watching with 
varied degrees of interest and despair the 
shifting emphasis of a world in flux. One 
answer to that despair is presented in The 
First Legion where a time-hallowed reli- 
gious faith — the faith that performs mira- 
cles even today—is discussed with 
sincerity and a moving conviction. 

Anyone concerned with the fate of 
present-day America is brought inevitably 
to a consideration of its background, to a 
study of the springs of those motives and 
movements which make our social order 
what it is. Maxwell Anderson in Valley 
Forge, the Lewises in Fayhawker, Melvin 
Levy in Gold Eagle Guy have made this 
attempt with varied degrees of ability and 
success. 

The interest in Point Valaine, Merrily 
We Roll Along, The Children’s Hour, The 
Distaff Side or Escape Me Never! is psy- 
chological rather than social. Such themes 
as that of the artist who sells his talent for 
the proverbial mess of pottage, the power 
of a lie to destroy life and warp human 
relations, the place of the woman in the 
home or in a man’s life, express effectively 
and vividly the day-by-day concerns of 
many individuals in the audience who 
are usually more conscious of what they 
feel about their own or their neighbors’ 
wives than concerned with the philosophy 
of economic determinism or technological 
unemployment. 

If Fudgment Day is the meat, Conversa- 
tion Piece would certainly be classified as 
the éclair of a theatrical diet, but since 
the theatre should serve as varied a meal 
as a good hostess would put on a table, 
such a graceful fantasy as Noel Coward’s 
‘raffish comedy’ of the Regency has its 
place. It can also welcome such nostalgic 
revivals as Miss Dane’s L’4iglon served 
in a prose and doggerel which somehow 
belie the essential romantic and colora- 
tura quality of the original. 

Though realistic drawing-room comedy 
still predominates along the Rialto, the 
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past season has been electrified by an un- 
accustomed, a long-awaited sound. Once 
more the voice of the poet is heard in the 
theatre, not only in the accepted form of 
poetic, historic drama such as Valley 
Forge but more especially in the profound 
new music of three poets, using the theatre 
with all its ‘embellishments’ of move- 
ment, dance, light, music, mass and color 
to express the despair and aspiration of 
today and to create fresh forms of beauty. 
That three plays such as O’Casey’s 
Within the Gates, Paul Green’s Roll, Sweet 
Chariot, and Archibald MacLeish’s Panic 
should be produced on Broadway in one 
season is proof positive that despite the 
doctors the theatre is not dead. Out of the 
depths of bathos and futility, out of the 
spiritual and financial bankruptcy of an 
industry which like most of its fellow- 
sufferers does not know how to meet the 
changing order, a new note rises tri- 
umphant to remind the world that the 
theatre is essentially a creation of the 
poet, the maker and seer, whose vision can 
interpret and whose voice has caught the 
authentic rhythm of the day. 

ROSAMOND GILDER 


The Gate Theatre, Dublin, edited by 
Bulmer Hobson. Edition of 650 copies: 
The Gate Theatre, Dublin. 


ta in 1928 ‘for the production of 
plays of unusual interest, and for the 
purpose of experimenting in methods of 
presentation free from the conventionali- 
ties of the commercial theatre’, the Gate 
Theatre in Dublin has earned a reputation 
that seems to carry it beyond the limits 
of its conventional opening manifesto. 
With Hilton Edwards and Micheal Mac- 
Liammoir as its guiding spirits, the Gate 
began in the tiny Peacock Theatre, located 
behind the Abbey headquarters, in an 
auditorium seating 102 persons and with 
appallingly inadequate accommodations 
for staging. Peer Gynt, a challenge to spa- 
tial limitations that was an immediate 
barometer of the theatre’s ambition, was 
the first production, and the Peacock, in 
its two years of use, housed such other 
plays as The Hairy Ape, Wilde’s Salome 
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(in its first British production), 4nna 
Christie, The Power of Darkness, The Un- 
known Warrior and Denis Johnston’s first 
play, The Old Lady Says ‘No!’, which 
the Gate still considers its most striking 
creation. A series of such stimulating 

roductions, and victory over physical 
Eeadicnps and inevitable errors in policy 
and theory, brought the Gate two years 
later to the point of taking over its own 
theatre. 

The Dublin Gate Theatre opened in 
1930 with Goethe’s Faust. Since then, its 
career has been marked by such endeavors 
as the premieres of twenty full-length 
and three short plays by Irish authors, a 
presentation of Hamlet that brought fame 
not only to the Gate for ‘its most worthy 

roduction to date’ but to Micheal Mac- 
icsanie as the Prince, and the perform- 
ance of other plays like James Elroy 
Flecker’s poetic Don Fuan, Shaw’s Dark 
Lady of the Sonnets, Heartbreak House and 
Back to Methuselah, Sheridan’s St.Patrick’s 
Day, The Inspector-General, Agamemnon, 
Orestes, Marcel Pagnol’s Topaze, and sev- 
eral works of Shakespeare. 

This book is a memorial to that record, 
with chapters by various interested people 
and, what is more important — because 
visual record is always the best criterion 
of value — a large number of illustrations. 
If the mere listing of a few of the more 
than hundred plays produced by the Gate 
demonstrates the vitality of the theatre, 
that is as it should be. But even more en- 
couraging is Hilton Edwards’ account, in 
this book, of his and his co-workers’ 
stewardship. Humble in speaking of the 
past, courageous in his hopes for the fu- 
ture, his primary purpose now is to create 
a three-dimensional stage whereby the 
‘loyal, encouraging and valiant audience’ 
that the Gate has built up may feel itself 
a part ‘of a spontaneously created whole 
which is the art of the living theatre’. 

With most of the qualities that a true 
organized theatre must have — with co- 
operative, diligent and forward-looking 
directors, with a regular audience, with an 
acting group familiar with one another 
and loyal to common aims, with steadily 





improving productional facilities and a 
newly-constructed and expanded stage, 
with, above all, a deep sense of life and 
the necessity for growth—the Gate 
looks forward to development, experi- 
ment, prolonged life. This memorial vol- 
ume is as much prophecy as record. 
EDWARD REED 


The Georgian Scene, by Frank Swin- 
nerton. Farrar and Rinehart: $3.50. 


& - OF THE essential and consistent 
advantages that the motion picture 
has over other forms of human expression 
is that it is both visual and dynamic. It 
is a picture and it moves. Once in a while 
some picaresque novel or vivid biography 
acquires something of these values by 
virtue of panoramic material or an 
author’s special style. This double quality 
transferred to the printed page accounts 
for the fascination of the literary pano- 
rama that Frank Swinnerton has written 
under the title of The Georgian Scene. 
The book is a rebuilding of the literary 
period in England from the time of Queen 
Victoria’s death to our own latest day, in 
terms of the biographies of its most dis- 
tinguished literary men. It ranges over the 
whole field of essayists and poets, novel- 
ists and playwrights, beginning with the 
‘artful virtuosity’ of Henry James and the 
didactics of the early teachers, Shaw and 
Wells, and traveling past the post-war 
pessimists to later visionaries like T. S. 
Eliot. It is notable that in almost every 
one of the eighteen categories into which 
Mr. Swinnerton divides his authors there 
appear men and women of some impor- 
tance in the theatre. What makes the 
book of special value on the theatre shelf 
is, indeed, its inclusion of the artists of the 
theatre, their life, work and influence in 
the general picture of the time in which 
they lived. This is in distinct contrast to 
the usual discussion of the playwright, of 
drama, of performance, where the theatre 
is pulled out of its living context, a process 
which accounts for the lack of value and 
authority in so many books of this type. 
Dealing with seventy-four men — in- 
cluding Henry James, Shaw, Wells, 
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THE WIND AND THE RAIN 
NEW BOOKS THE DARK TOWER 
Seven Plays Ernst Toller $3.25 DOUBLE DOOR 
Best One Act Plays of 1934 ed. J. W. Marriott 9.50 BIG HEARTED HERBERT 
Twelve One Act Plays ed. Geoffrey Whitworth 2.00 THE JOYOUS SEASON 
The Theatre T. Komisarjevsky 1.50 DINNER AT EIGHT 
Love on the Dole. Gow and W.Greenwood 1.75|] THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS 
Sweet Aloes Jay Mallory 1.25 BOTH YOUR HOUSES 
The Dominant Sex Michael Egan 1.25 GOODBYE AGAIN 
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Operetta based on the lives of Johann re ey : 
Strauss and his son. Producer: Max Gor- THREE MEN ON A HORSE (Jan. 30 





don. Staged by Hassard Short. Settings .) Comedy by George Abbott and Free On Request — 

by Albert Johnson. John Cecil Holm. Producer: Alex Yokel. 

PERSONAL APPEARANCE (Oct. 17 pepe oe: Lynn, Sam < s Shirley New Catalogue 

SRSONAL J tARAT 4 (Oct. 1 ~~, ooth, Frank Camp, Flemin fard and 

Comedy by Lawrence Riley. Producer: Millard Mitchell. “ . BOOKS ON THE THEATRE 
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Milne, Barrie, Conrad, Arnold Bennett, 
Granville-Barker, Galsworthy, St. John 
Ervine, E. V. Lucas, Ford Madox Huef- 
fer, Yeats, the Sitwells, Bertrand Russell, 
Clive Bell, D. H. Lawrence and James 
Joyce, within a space of 500 pages — Mr. 
Swinnerton cannot, of course, go too 
deeply into their material or craft. The 
Georgian Scene is not a severe or scholarly 
book, but it does succeed in the short 
= of each critical biography in giving 
the sense of a man’s place in the moving 
picture which is the literary life of the time. 

At the head of each division of each 
chapter, Mr. Swinnerton uses as preface a 
quotation from the author he is discussing. 
The lines from Shaw’s Dramatic Opinions 
may aptly be used to sum up the place 
of the dramatists in the Georgian scene 
as, in fact, in every passing scene: ‘Fash- 
ions change more quickly than manners, 
manners more quickly than morals, 
morals more quickly than passions, and, 
in general, the conscious, reasonable, 
intellectual life more quickly than the 
instinctive, wilful, affectionate one. The 
dramatist who deals with the irony and 
humor of the relatively durable sides 
of life, or with their pity and terror, is 
the one whose comedies and tragedies will 
last longest. . . . Fashionable dramatists 
begin to “date”, as the critics call it, in a 
few years.” 


Philip Rodway and a Tale of Two 
Theatres, by his daughters, Phyllis 
Philip Rodway and Lois Rodway 
Slingsby. Cornish Brothers, Ltd., Bir- 
mingham, England: 15/6. 
—o- RODWAY was manager of the 
Theatre Royal and of its subsidiary, 
the Prince of Wales Theatre, in Birming- 
ham, England. In the thirty-odd years of 
his incumbency, he made himself known 
as a provincial manager of astuteness and 
taste, and became famous in a creative 
line for his pantomimes, with which he 
annually regaled the city of Birmingham. 
In this mammoth volume of over 600 
large, close-packed pages, his two daugh- 
ters offer a loving commemoration of a 
man who epitomized the high-class inde- 
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pendent provincial theatre manager — 
a once flourishing group that is practically 
out of existence in England today as it is 
entirely dead in America. The book, dis- 
proportionately large though it is, is un- 
doubtedly of interest to Rodway’s friends 
and co-workers, and to anyone anxious 
to judge the calibre of road fare through 
England during the years of the present 
century (as exemplified in a typical town 
like Birmingham). 


English Costume of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, drawn and described by Iris 
Brooke. Macmillan: $2. 
— BROOKE has done another good job 
on this fourth volume in her series of 
costume books, partly because she offers 
again her accurate, amusing drawings and 
sprightly prose and partly because she has 
arich field for study. The sixteen-hundreds 
were unusually vivid and extravagant in 
dress. They start with the last years of the 
majestic Elizabethans, extend through 
the days of Charles I, of the Puritans and 
the flamboyant Cavaliers, and reach a 
grand climax of artifice and adornment in 
the Restoration ribbons, laces, periwigs 
and bustles. The book is, like the others, 
valuable for costumers and theatre stu- 
dents, and for the general reader even 
more entertaining because more diversi- 


fied. 


Elementary Principles of Acting, by 
Edward F. and Alice B. Mackay. 
Samuel French: $2. 
NX A thoroughly revised edition of The 
Art of Acting, written in 1913 by 
F. F. Mackay, this book presents a well- 
planned discussion of the rudiments of the 
actor’s craft, brought down to date and, 
because of the lapse of time, considerably 
altered from the original. Like most books 
on the details, rather than the larger 
principles of the art of acting, its sugges- 
tions for breathing, expression, voice 
quality, inflection, gesture and pose will 
prove of the most value when studied 
under competent personal direction. It 
merits investigation by teachers for its 
potentialities as a handbook. 
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Stage, Screen, Radio, Personal Development 
el THE THE HILDA SPONG 
an (lNiene 2% Theatre |} THEATRE scHoot 
eo) NEIGHB ae SI eae ss Six Weeks Summer Course 
raduates: ra r taire, 
— pLAYHOUSE Shannon, Una Merkel, Zita Tae, Oe 
{ DIOS Midwinter, Spring and Summer Classes 
ine STU DRAMA, SPEECH, MUSICAL COMEDY, July 8—August 17 
rn VOCAL and DANCE The “~° ig by —— Colla- 
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~ Course in J Sock Tear vals 3, Ruble student 28;|[l Diction, Principles of Make-up, Inter 
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" Arts of the Theatre Jf | ssociste directors. Courses cover Stage — Stock| fll Stage Direction and the Gathering of 
Play Material. 
Special Courses for Teaching F aaial The 
e by TECHNIQUE OF ACTING » VOICE Directing and General Culture ete information address Secretary 
alpol'} gND SPEECH » DANCING » MUSIC For catalog 93 address — The Hilda Spong Theatre Schooi 
aight. Theodore Montaire, Sec'y 9 East 59th St., N. Y. C.* PLaze 3-3112 
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ubert, | (epeeeeee: 
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) [PETERBORO PLAYERS | — "Prat — : = [POE AND PERLMUTTER (Aprit 
i rances ——.) Revival of the comedy b 
PETERBORO PLAYERS || tague Glass and Charles Klein. Produ : 
Stearns Farm, Peterboro, N. H. ROB IN ~~ ON=« United Players, Inc. 
EMILE BELIVEAU, Director “The Great Teacher” FLOWERS OF THE FOREST (4pu ol 
ALFRED EREYRASCRG. ah D UF F —DAVID BELASCO .) by John van Druten. F rome Leal : 
Acquire a polished technique in the inter- Producer: Katharine Cornell. With Kath. 
SUMMER SESSION | || pretation of dramatic roles for stage, screen and arine Cornell, Burgess Meredith, Margal i 
July 1st to September 1st | TSichor ok: INA CLAIRE. HELEN HAYES Gillmore, Brenda Forbes, Moffat | 
| KATHARINE HEPBURN, KENNETH ston, Hugh Williams, Charles Waldm)f ‘ 
We offer a course to a limited number of students MacKENNA, DOUGLASS MONTGOMERY and John Emer 
training for the professional theatre. There will be work- CAROL STONE and many other stars “ y: ; 
shop productions by students and major productions M ‘ i}| CEILING ZERO (A pril i 
by the Peterboro Players assisted by students Individual Instruction. I i, A pri 10—.) by Frank 
y . | | SUMMER COURSES | W. Wead. Producer: Brock Pembertyp | 
Advisers: 1 iy inners’ Class, July 8. Advanced Class, July9 | With Osgood Perkins and John 1; On, § 
Annie Russell Ruth St. Denis a upils Ra take pe or oe | ay og 8 a John Litel, 
Pedseic Colum = Carl Carmer | || vanced Clos ore required to take the Besinners’ | LOOKING FORWARD 
Class. All Courses in New York City. | KIND LADY — ’ 
For particulars address | || Special Courses for Teachers and Public Speakers a ges (April 23). Adaptation by ¥ TI 
EDITH BOND STEARNS, Manager | i Call, write or phone for literature oe C nee ov of F. Hugh Walpole A 
Hotel Cambridge, 60 W. 68th St., New York | i 235 East 62nd Street, New York, N. Y. short story. Producers: Potter and Haight. 
ont mo | || RHinelander 4-7900. => BUtterfield 8-5940. _ With Grace George and Henry Danial 
| = SOMETHING GAY (May). Comedy by 
- _ _ Adelaide Heilbron. Producer: Lee Shuber. 
With Tallulah Bankhead and Hugh 
| | Sinclair. 
| CLOSED Ln 
| MERICAN ACADEMY ||| DE LUXE (March 5-16) - 
| | RAIN (Feb. 12- 2 
| OF DRAMATIC ARTS _ [8s ve. 2-atera 23) : 
| FOUNDED BY FRANKLIN H sce abe a Snag eg Ve 
| —_ - SARGENT || THE SIMPLETON OF THE UNEX 
PECTED ISLES (Feb. 18-March 23) 
| SIX WEEKS SUMMER COURSE TIMES HAVE CHANGED (Feb, %-| 
| for March 23) 
||} THE DISTAFF SIDE (March 5-23) Re. 
TEACHERS turn engagement. 7 
| in STAGECRAFT and ADVANCED EXPRESSIONAL TECHNIQUE mo  . ART PLAYERS (feb. i6- 
July 8th to August 16th, 1935. : ate 31) a 
ESCAPE ME NEVER! (Jan. 21-April 3 16) 
| Each year the American Academy of Dramatic Arts offers a short, but A WOMAN OF THE SOIL (March + 
intensive, summer course for teachers and persons who have had some April 13) — 
experience in directing and coaching plays. | em ‘ $< 
The course includes special intensive work in Voice and Speech, Pan- 
| tomimic Training, Vocal Interpretation, Rehearsals, Stage Sets and Light- THE CAPE PLAYHOUSE T , 
ing, Make-Up, Costume, Dancing and Stage Direction. OF 
Each session of the Teachers’ Summer Course has been received enthu- Dennis, Cape Cod, Mass. 
siastically by students attending the school from all parts of the United Reymond Moore, Manager 
States and Canada. The summer work has proved of especial value to those 
who wish to round out their technical training in Stagecraft and the Art of | SUMMER SESSION 
Acting in order to become competent stage managers, equipped to direct July 1t— September Tth 
and produce plays. Apprentice Group: Students under- 
A folder descriptive of the course will be sent upon application to study and each week present the sane (Scan 
play given by the professional company | Sane 
under first class direction. Classes in |} 4... 
The Secretary acting and technical work. Dn 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS ]] Students mey enter or witheneuaaaas 
time. Rates on application. | Voice | 
Room 152, Carnegie Hall New York, N. Y. New York office—Hotel Linco | 
| Telephone CHickering 4-6443 | 
— GUEST: 











SHAWNEE SUMMER 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


BPA ? announces 
Herbert V. Gellendre, Director “<i a 
REPERTORY PLAYHOUSE ASSOCIATES, INC. eee eee 











FOURTH SUMMER SESSION —JULY Ist profesional stock ‘company in addon ky 


NEW YORK, N. Ve classes in 


English Diction — Co-ordination — Pantomiae 
Make-Up — Rhythm 















Intensive Six Weeks Course, Leading to Possitle Mem- Lectures by distinguished orthte = ain 
bership in Company: Production, Techni ue of Acting, — professional faculty. Limited numivet oe 
D i | jcati V HY d h B d plications accepted. Sponsored by 
ramatic improvisation, oice an peech, Body sidhen tila Henry Hedi 
i i i i Mitzi Haj Don Marquis. 
Technique, Eurythmics, Choral Singing. Mita Helos Don Mara 
Apply Secretary, Shawnee is an unique and lovely summer rest 
Repertory Playhouse Associates, Inc. 116 East 59th St., New York City Pl. 3-6112 Two hours from New York and Philedelam 
Address: A 
PAULA SHAY, Shawnee-on-Delawart 
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Mtractions current in New York, 
md a list of those which have closed 
ince the last recording. The opening 
wd closing dates appear in parentheses 
ifter the title. The listing is complete 


through May 17. 
ON THE BOARDS 


TOBACCO ROAD (Dec. 4, 1933 .) 
Drama adapted from the Erskine Cald- 
well novel by Jack Kirkland. Producer: 
Anthony Brown. With James Bell. 

THE GREAT WALTZ (Sept. 22 .) 
Operetta based on the lives of Johann 
Strauss and his son. Producer: Max Gor- 
don. Staged by Hassard Short. Settings 
by Albert Johnson. 

PERSONAL APPEARANCE (Oct. 17.) 
Comedy by Lawrence Riley. Producer: 
Brock Pemberton. With Gladys George 
and Otto Hulett. 

THE CHILDREN’S HOUR (Nov. 20-—.) 
by Lillian Hellman. Producer and direc- 
tor: Herman Shumlin. With Katherine 
Emery, Anne Revere, Florence McGee. 

ANYTHING GOES! (Nov. 21 .) Musi- 
cal farce by Guy Bolton, P. G. Wodehouse 
and Russel Crouse. Music and lyrics by 
Cole Porter. Producer: Vinton Freedley. 
Directed by Howard Lindsay. Settings by 
Donald Oenslager. With Victor Moore, 
Ethel Merman, Bettina Hall. 

POST ROAD (Dec. 4——.) Comedy by 
Wilbur Daniel Steele and Norma Mitchell. 
Producer: Albert Bannister. 

(Dec. 25——.) 

Comedy by Samson Raphaelson. Pro- 

ducer: Crosby Gaige. Directed by Benn 

W. Levy. With Kenneth MacKenna, Con- 

stance Cummings, Ernest Lawford and 

Irene Purcell. 

.) 


by Robert E. Sherwood. Producers: Gil- 











bert Miller and Leslie Howard, in asso- | 
ciation with Arthur Hopkins. Directed by | 


Arthur Hopkins. With Leslie Howard, 
Humphrey Bogart, Charles Dow Clark. 


THEOLD MAID (Jan. 7——.) Dramatiza- 
tion by Zoé Akins of Edith Wharton’s | 


story. Producer: Harry Moses. Directed 
by Guthrie McClintic. Settings and cos- 
tumes by Stewart Chaney. With Judith 
Anderson and Helen Menken. 


_ FLY AWAY HOME (Jan. 15——.) Com- 


Grow 


a 


edy by 
White. Producer: Theron Bamberger. 


THREE MEN ON A HORSE (Jan. 30 


—.) 


Comedy by George Abbott and 
om Cecil Holm. Producer: Alex Yokel. 
ith William Lynn, Sam Levene, Shirley 
th, Frank Camp, Fleming Ward and 
Millard Mitchell. 


(Continued on next page) 
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School and Studio Directory continued 


SUMMER COURSE 


MODERN DANCE 


Doris HUMPHREY—Charles WEIDMAN 


John MARTIN—®Pauline LAWRENCE 
August 12th — September 7th 


TWO WEEKS PRELIMINARY COURSE WITH ASSISTANT TEACHERS 


July 29th — August 1 2th 


REGISTER NOW 


Course consists of 3 hours daily class work in technique and dance form with Miss Humphrey and Mr. Weidman. 
Four special evening demonstrations, lectures, concerts by Miss Humphrey, Mr. Weidman, and their concert 
groups. Theory and the development of the modern Dance by John Martin, dance accompanient, percussion 
practice, analysis of musicial and percussion accompaniment with Pauline Lawrence. 


ACADEMY OF ALLIED ARTS 


New York 


Music Singing Dance 
Drama Painting 
SChuyler 4-1216 








349 West 86TH STREET 
one of the world’s 


| E D greatest teachers 
WAYBURN 


who has coached, 
directed and helped 
up the ladder of 
fame hundreds of 
leading Stars of 
Stage, Screen and 
Radio including: 
Al Jolson 
Marilyn Miller 
Fred Astaire 
Will Rogers 
Mae West 
Eddie Cantor 





x Announces Special Summer Courses in Prep- * 
% aration for Stage, Screen & Radio Careers » 
Instruction in every type of Stage and Ballroom Danc- 
ing, Body Building, Radio Broadcasting, Singing, Diction 
and correct speech, Dramatic Art, Stagecraft, Showman- 


| ship and Facial Make-Up. 


CHILDREN’S DANCING COURSE—Summer Term starts 
SATURDAY, JULY 6th. Rounded training in_ Tap, 
Ballet, Acrobatic and Modernistic Dancing, Radio 
Broadcasting. 
ADULT GIRLS and WOMEN—Summer Term starts 
MONDAY, JULY Ist and JULY 29th. Also once, twice 
or five times weekly classes throughout the year—morn- 
ings, afternoons or evenings. ; 
TEACHERS’ COURSE (two weeks)—starts JULY Ist. This 
course is both for Teachers of Dancing and for those 
who wish to teach. There are also one-week concen- 
trated courses omen oe year. Thie 1 
NCE RECITAL RADIO REVUE — This im- 
pase g roan will be held SATURDAY, JUNE 22nd. 
| nosed your tickets early. 

HOME STUDY 
routines by mail 
You are cordially invited to visit the Studios. 

If it is inconvenient to come in person, phone or 
write for any information you wish. 
NED WAYBURN INSTITUTE (Studio TA) 
625 Madison Ave., New York Bet. 58th & 59th Sts. WI 2-4300 


—Dancers’ supplies and latest 











THE SCHOOL OF 
AMERICAN BALLET 


GEORGE BALANCHINE, PIERRE 
VLADIMIROFF and MURIEL 
STUART sive complete instruction in 
classical technique, adagio, character, etc. 
Lectures on the Dance and the Fine Arts 
by LINCOLN KIRSTEIN and EDWARD M. M. 
WARBURG, 


Director of School: VLADIMIR DIMITRIEW 


Send for information: 637 Madison Ave. 
New York Wickersham 2-7667 




















Summer Stock 
on Lake Champlain 


Unusual opportunity for limited group 
of talen beginners to learn to act 
by acting in Summer Stock under ideal 
surroundings. Students play in weekly 
productions with PROFESSIONAL 
BROADWAY CASTS. Complete dra- 
matic training under the well-known 
director 


MR. HARRISON LEWIS 
Facilities for swimming, riding, tennis, 
golf, boating and all outdoor sports. 

Write or phone 
ESSEX 


COMMUNITY PLAYERS 
Studios 601-2-3 Steinway Hall 
New York City ClIrcle 7-0187 














COLUMBIA COLLECE 


QF SPEECH AND DRAMA 
(accredited ) 
Founded by Mary A. Blood 
DRAMA—VOICE 
MOTION 
EFFECTIVE SPEECH 
INTERPRETATION 

RADIO — DANCE — DESIGN 


Summer and Winter Terms. Diploma 
and Degrees offered. 


Centrally located in downtown Chicago 
45th year. Catalog on request. 


Dept. 20 616 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 

















FEAGIN SCHOOL 
OF DRAMATIC ART 


One of America’s Leading Dra- 
matic Schools in the Theatrical and 
Radio Center of the World 


Summer Session begins July 8 
All the Advantages of New York City 
Directing and Stagecraft 
Speech and General Culture 
Teaching and Radio Technique 
Dramatic Training for Stage and Screen 


Two Modern Theatres 
Complete Radio Equipment 


Catalogue T 316 W. 57th St., New York City 
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HELEN FORD / On an Island in the 
SEAPPORD —--. || STUDIO of HIDELAH] 
Courses in acting technique, radio TAG E MAK E-UP p t th OOK EN's ie 
broadcasting and public spesking. =| | = TAMARA DAYKARKHANOVA pile. EN WOR 
Private Instruction. Coaching in parts. | of Moscow Art Theatre and Chauve-Souris | and THEATRE WORKSH(p 
The A ny eho ofessional Class and Individual Instruction | Oak Bluffs, Martha's Vineyard Islang 
plaver further opportunity of practice and exper | For Both Amateur and Professional Actors eibieih gh 
' iu f ara fcr ion + 
entirely removed from the unavoidable strain of the | | SUMMER DRAMATIC WORKSHOP a tha oO aacing, Si 
usual waa yy | In association with Westchester Playhouse pany playing nightly in our a 
BARBIZON PLAZA THEATRE July 8 — August 31 ae —— Riding, Svig | 
Bn non g they | svar browns nine Write for information Winter School, Cleveland, Ohic 
— rothers. ’ 
SPRING SESSION apdcaecesas Frances Deitz, Business Manager ae oe 
) ary ml RA Retire Mee 21 Pomander Waik New York, N.Y. \ 1103 Pane Hell Clovehand ll 
ig 2 AES RN ARN . ——/ )| 
Ath 


MARIA | PERRY- MANSFIELD GOODMAN rman | 
'@) U S 4 E N Ss K A Y A | School of the Dance and the Drama SCHOOL OF TE OnE . 



































mboat Springs lorad 

SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ARTS ||| Steamboat Sprins ee wv fe 
July and August Wt 
e ora MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D, thro 

Modern Dance Heed of Drama Department 

é nes de Mille. j 

° Joxé Linen Humphrey-Weidman School MARY AGNES DOYLE 

Private and class lessons 2 ae sigsoper - a School Assistant Head of Drama Department 10! 
. ee One Sap ee owe The school operates its own theatre and 

for actors and Sages. Rhythmic Beds eee. Soate . "Pastis highly trained professional faculty. a D 
Technique of acting, eee seanenape aaa Accredited. Degree and Certificate ofeed Wi 
i ic- D - Charlotte Perry, Rosalie Lyg: The courses are so designed thet | 
coaching for parts, dic nh tag specislce ccusrding ‘te her . 
tion, body expression. Art — Laura Woolsey ability in acting, production, or design. TH 
; Horseback riding, pack trips, swimming, tennis | Limited number of applications accepted, Si 

For further information inquire Booklet For descriptive matter address 
Senseo Dulin, Gattncs bemen Portia Mansfield, Charlotte Perry, Directors Secretary, The Goodmen Th de 
27 West 67th Street . New York, N. Y Until June 1st: 59 Central Ave., Rye, N. Y. Dept. T. A., Arrt Institute of Chicago by 
ts Alter that: Steamboat Springs, Colorado Chicago, Illinois ' 
St A RAT de a: eetemenmee — oe 





KY Gi (TO) Bg) wusicworksror™” || BERKSHIRE | 
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ually 18 to Auguet sia 1935 111 PLAYHOGE Es 





y+ sons, tay — Playhouse) and | Stockbridge, Mess. c 

@ Technical Background for the WILLIAM MILES, Dir. D 

; Actor { oa Etahth ia E 

crx; OR @ Actual Playing experience for Announces Eighth season 5. 








every student and the V 
@ Last two weeks — Repertory 


tour through the Berkshires APPRENTICE GROUP ‘ 


@ Special courses correlating mu- . 
sic and the drama To study the theatre by directod di 


For complete information address servation of the work of @ dis- st 
Leonard M. Barker, Hillsdale, N. Y. , : js d by 

tinguished acting company an Ir 

— — — — the production of student plays » 7 

The apprentice group is under the” > 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE direction of F. Theodore Cloak» . 


A moderate fee will be charge, A 


CHAS - F-PRICKEIT 


GENERAL ¢ MOR 


SUMMER SESSION 


ENROLLMENT in the 1935 Summer 
Session is limited entirely to teach- 
ers and directors who desire to sup- 
plement their experience by inten- 
sive training in the essentials of 
dramatic art; by making new con- 
tacts;and by acquiring a fresh view- 
point on their own problems. 
Summer school students have an op- 






















































portuni étical ll 
departments of s successful theatrical of- OF SPEECH AND DRAMA for the season » Ten weeks oe H 
ganization and to take fullest advantage Alege: THI 
4 cultural ~ ra afforded “ (accredited ) ginning June OAth. ti 
ayhouse contacts. , : Founded by Mary A. Blood st 
Faculty of high f 1 standing. F 
Enrollment limite "Write the Genera DRAMA—VOICE The 1934 Acting Company includee by 
anager for , cat * , catovi 
completedeuils. MOTION Ine Claire cont on 
Summer Session Begins July 1, 1935 EFFECTIVE SPEECH paony ed Richard Hale FLY 
RADIO — DANCE — DESIGN soe Gril ax 
hip in Apprentice 0 
— PASSA D E mA — Summer and Winter Terms. Diploma | For Membership a my THI 
COMMUNITY and Degrees offered. OOF I 
aaa PLAY HH OuUSE ae Centrally located in downtown Chicago F. Theodore Cloak i 
ASSN 45th year. Catalog on request. Berkshire Playhouse B 
Dept. 20 616. Michigan Blvd., Chicago | | Stockbridge, Mass. M 
33 S.EI Molino, Pasadena, Cal. | med 
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